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World-wide Banking Service 


Through more than fifty years of 
constant growth and thousands 
of direct business connections 
established both here and abroad, 
the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company has built a service for 
importers, exporters, banks, trav- 
elers, and investors, which is 
truly world-wide in character. 


The resources of this bank are 
large; its organization is well 
developed; its facilities highly 
specialized and its board of direc- 
tors composed of leaders in every 
branch of commerce and industry. 
Inquiries about our services and 
our ability to meet your banking 
needs are cordially invited. 


Tttmnoris MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital & Surplus 45 Million Dollars 


JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS : 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Rand M°Nally Indexed Pocket Maps 
are indispensable to travelers. They 
show the best routes of travel—by 
rail, water, road, and air— everywhere. 
They show every place that has a 
name, giving complete knowledge of 


surroundings. 


Separate maps are 


available for Continents, Countries, 
States, Provinces, and Territories. 
Folded to convenient pocket size, 
35¢e or 50c¢ at leading booksellers’, 
stationers’, news-stands and druggists. 


Rand MCNally Maps 


for every 


School Maps 


Auto Road Maps 


Political Maps 


Commercial Maps 


Radio Maps 


Population Maps 


pur pose 


Climatic Maps 
Economic Maps 
Linguistic Maps 
Historical Maps 
Mileage Maps 
City Guide Maps 


Special maps to order 


oT so fantastic as it might seem, this 
Diiiinaussaeians notion of Cali- 
fornia. 

For example, check it up with some of 
your own ideas about world geogra- 
phy. Take familiar names like Borneo, 
Timbuctu, Siam, Zululand, Zanzibar. 

Are you one of the rare readers of 
this advertisement to whom these names 
suggest definite shapes? Can you tell 
offhand whether Borneo is an island or 
an inland province—off China or near 
Cape Horn? 

Yet your facilities for the study of 
world geography are a hundred times 
greater than those of the man who made 
this map. 

You have an abundance of maps 
already made, if you will use them— 
both profitable and fascinating to look 
at, as entertaining and as full of cultural 
value as some of the world’s best books. 

And no book is easier to read, none 


more stimulating to the imagination, 
none more inexhaustible as a source of 
intellectual recreation. You can pick up 
an atlas over and over again and each 
time follow a different course through 
its pages. 

Each reading is an adventurous ex- 
cursion. You never know to what 
strange lands you will be led, what 
exotic visions will be called up before 
you on the way. 

Learn for yourself the delights of map 
reading. And encourage your children 
to discover them. 

Rand M¢€Nally Maps, Globes, and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’ or direct. 

The habit of meticulous care, of 
scrupulous accuracy down to the last 
detail, required in map making extends 
to all Rand MCNally & Company’s 
greatly varied activities. 


RAND MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. N-6 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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Looks Like a “Run on a Bank!” 


It is—but a “Run” for Personal Service rather than Cash 





SS 


HIS is an early morning scene in front of 11 Rue Scribe, Paris. It is just an eager 

lot of American travelers awaiting the opening of the American Express Office— 
to get their mail from home—to ask a hundred and one questions about their trips 
abroad—to secure advice, suggestions, assistance—to inquire about passport intri- 
cacies, routes, hotel reservations, railway and steamship tickets. For whatever the 
needs or desires of the American traveler abroad, “11 Rue Scribe” knows the answer 
and renders the service with true American courtesy and dispatch. 


400 employees in this American Express Paris office, alone, are kept busy from 

morning to night helping the’ American traveler. A similar service to travelers is 

rendered at the American Express offices in London, Rome, Cairo, Calcutta, 
Hongkong, and other principal cities of the world. - 


Depositors of your bank, on their travels 
abroad, are assured this Service to its full 
extent when you sell them American Express 


Travelers Cheques. 


You solve for them, before they start, the 
two most important requisites for care free 
travel—a safe and everywhere-usable form of 
travel money, and a long established, world - 
wide Personal Service often of far greater 
value, in producing pleasurable travel, than the 
money these Cheques represent. 
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Seeking 
“The Helpful Hand 
of a Great Service” 
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This Brought Good Returns 


S° full of meaning is this picture and 

the brief message, that the Union 
Trust Co. of Detroit received requests 
amounting to one per cent of the total 
number mailed, the second day after 
this advertisement was sent out. 


A postal ecard was enclosed with the 
folder on which the recipient might re- 
quest a copy of a booklet, “Life Insur- 
ance for Protection.” The 
mailing was made on Monday and on 
Wednesday morning the postal cards 


Business 


* * 


Unemployment 


6¢f N the most idle time when shops 

are closed and men are out of work, 
there is always: much that should be 
done” says Henry Ford. “This is a 
mystery: With so much to be done why 
should there be idle time ?” 


There is a world of food for thought 
in that question. Why are men unem- 
ployed? Is it beeause they are skilled 
in only one kind of work, is it because 
they are in the wrong location geograph- 
ically, is it because they are too 
proud to work at anything but their 
trade ? 

Possibly this suggests a new task for 
the banker who already has assumed so 















Presidents, General Managers, 


Tressures—Note! 


bt cam be mute oe owe 
the death of a paciner a 
































































totaled about one per cent of the num- 
ber sent out. 

In commenting on these returns, 
Clinton F. Berry, assistant vice pres- 
ident, “This that the 
posters have been read and there is a 
general interest in the subject of bus- 
iness insurance. Just how much life in- 
surance will be written or how many 
trusts we will receive remains for the 
future to disclose. We have discovered, 
however, that there are not many life 
underwriters who ean discuss the sub- 
ject of business insurance and all of its 
ramifications.” 


says: shows 


* * 


many responsibilities for the good of 
the people in his community. With so 
much to be done why should there be 
idle time? Why should there be idle 


men ? 
7 . ca * 
A New Ruse 
UST after closing hours, the vice 


president of a bank in Florida, was 
asked on the telephone to make an ap- 
pointment with a man who said he was 
coming right over, but whom the vice 
president did not know. The stranger 
was admitted to the bank on the instrue- 
tion of the vice president and as soon 
as he was well in, he “stuck up” the em- 
ployes and robbed the bank. 


Can Bankers Reduce Taxes? 


66'THE real tax problem is no longer 

in Washington, but in the state 
eapitols, in the city halls and county 
seats throughout the country,” says 
Ogden L. Mills, undersecretary of the 
treasury. While this is not a new idea, 
it is quoted here with the thought that 
some bankers reading it, may work out 
a plan whereby state taxes can be prop- 
erly adjusted, or county or city taxes 
be studied so that improvements may be 
made. 


A Billion in Bad Securities 


OGER W. BABSON says that over 

a billion dollars will be lost by the 
investing public this year in worthless 
securities. He says further that the 
reason for this is that the vast majority 
of investors will not give any serious 
attention to their investments, until they 
get into trouble. Surely there is an op- 
portunity here for bankers to help their 
customers. Isn’t it a bankers duty to 
sell securities in order that he may he 
sure that his eustomer’s surplus is wisely 
invested. 


Exit Savings, Enter Investments 


6()UR biggest worry right now,” 

said the manager of a savings de- 
partment to one of our editors, “ is to 
hold the larger savings accounts we al- 
ready have. So many of our customers 
are drawing out their money and invest- 
ing it in real estate that it has become 
a real problem for us. Many of our 
people are foreigners who have thrift 
born in them and they have aceumulat- 
ed a nice reserve which is deposited in 
our bank. But in this day of universal 
investment, these people are approached 
by salesmen who offer either bonds or 
real estate. 


“A great many of our customers are 
investing in old buildings containing 
stores and apartments. The possible 
profits to be derived from these build- 
ings is questionable in a great many 
“ases, due to the fact that the building 
is old and tenancy uncertain.” 


Wise bankers are meeting this situ- 
ation by making suggestions for invest- 
ments to their customers before out- 
siders have an opportunity to do so, oF 
at any rate, in such a way as to retain 
the confidence of their customers. 
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Your Symbol—Just Where You Want It 
In a Check of Maximum Safety 


: WROE NONALTERABLE BOND You recognize in your check your one best 


. sets up more barriers for the advertising medium. So you blazon forth—on its surface— 


master crook than do most other : } ; 
safety papers. It’s not obviously the symbol that has come to stand for your business integrity. 


a safety paper. If the crook tries : : : 
Miveanins” tes-enetiee tee be But the hue and cry for safety features arose. The tremen 


to Gun Gientrnsinn below. dous advertising value of the check was forgotten. Then came 


WROE NONALTERABLE BOND 


‘“*The Safety Paper You Have Been Looking For’”’ 


You choose from six solid surface tints, each of which makes 
a beautiful background for your pantagraphed or ‘‘personal- 
ized”’ design. 


rs And in the center—or wherever you elect~—you spot that 


symbol of service which stands for your institution. 





HE you sre incerested in socing And that symbol will stand out—and project the personality 

















* samples, and getting more in- of your bank to every man who sees your check. Whether 
r formation on the advantages of it depicts your building or your entrance—whether it’s a 
he Wroe Nonalterable Bond over monogram—a keystone—a ‘‘Rock of Gibralter’’—a boll of 
ned eg meets i fill cotton—something that indicates your basic industry —that 
or a a ee illustration will get a ‘‘run for its money’’—if Wroe Non- 
| SP ee eee alterable Bond is your check paper. 
are \ SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 7 
ing Ay neh cemege ttl : Let us give you the name of a lithographer in your 
ble es eininie a : community who can furnish you checks of this character 
“ j Tie come of on Hehograper i.e oss essseeesee 
any | Sead me samples of Wroe Nosaleerable Boad. 
wtf ia ii W. E. WROE «x» COMPANY 
il ia aaa aa a (Producers of Construction Bond) 
rs ere eenesbosess stencsssnnsnneasnennea si Mtniilibaiaitiiadis 
pst- eee ecccccccccccccees , dev waiicaw eae CHICAGO 
i ates x x 
or ee ee ee ee | 
Oe Rds ices tetewewedcescdsceeneseeubus BOND LEDGER PAPERS FOR EVERY B ING USE 
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Why 
The Marine Knows 
Buffalo 


— = 


Because its thirty-three offices 
are centrally placed in every 
business and residential 


neighborhood. 


wm = ~— - 


m™ MARINE | 
TRUST GOMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


es 


Resources more than $200,000,000 
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No. 6 


MORE PROFITABLE ACCOUNTS 
HOW TO GET THEM | 


How a small bank has grown faster than its competitors 
by following a systematic plan of solicitation 


F you are looking for some secret or 

magic formula for landing the 
larger accounts, the reading of this 
article will disappoint you. Despite my 
many years experience as a banker, I 
have yet to discover the magic pass- 
word to the land of new accounts ob- 
tainable by easy methods or some cer- 
tain, specific routine action and good 
for any bank. 

Getting new accounts is not one of 
the easiest tasks in the world. It requires 
intensive work of the hardest kind, de- 
mands much time and energy, and 
thrives upon the earnest cooperation of 
every member of the bank’s staff. 

It is usually most difficult to single 
out an individual influence or set of in- 
fluences responsible for the landing of 
any account, especially the larger ones. 
The account may “come easy” or it may 
“eome hard.” It is practically always 
the result of a combination of influences 
or circumstances that bring in the ac- 
count. The actual landing of the ac- 
count may oftentimes appear easy, but 
I believe that if it were possible to trace 
back the reasons responsible for the 
opening of the account you would find 
a chain of events or influences operative. 


How Advertising Helps 


Among these influences perhaps the 
greatest is advertising of the type that 
builds along permanent lines for the 
future. We believe strongly in good ad- 
vertising as one of the most profitable 
investments that any growing bank can 
make. We have always been liberal ad- 
Vertisers, newspaper, direct mail and 
mass plan. 

We believe that our local newspaper 





By M. E. TATE 


Vice President, Security State Bank, Keokuk, Iowa 


not only deserves our patronage from 
a community building standpoint, but 
that there is no more favorable way to 
keep our name béfore the public. We 
use a space from three column ten 
inch to five column twenty inch with 
frequent use of larger space on special 
oeeasions. 

In selecting folders for direct mail 
and mass plan distribution we endeavor 
to seeure folders that are attractive in 
appearance and interesting enough to 
be read. Of course, the selling talk 
must be straight to the point, carry 
conviction and incite the desire to im- 
mediate action. So much material is 
available to American banks today that 
it is not difficult to obtain good adver- 
tising pieces at an investment commen- 
surate with the possibilities for profit. 


Cordial Service and Its Value 


Although the cumulative power of 
good advertising is tremendous, and 
will go far in overcoming many natural 
handieaps, the bank that enjoys the 
friendly interest and efficient coopera- 
tion of its employes possesses an asset 
that is invaluable in the securing of 
new business. Advertising may pave the 
way, may even bring certain business 
to the bank, but unless the bank’s em- 
ployes live up to the advertising ideal, 
there is a lack of coordination that 
seriously handicaps the bank and acts 
as a positive brake upon all forward 
progress of any consequence. 

There is no doubt but that cordial. 
friendly service is appreciated. People 
have been widely educated to expect far 
more in the way of service than was the 
usual thing even a decade or two ago; 





9 


the modern tendency everywhere ev- 
ident in this restless age is for people 
to demand prompt, courteous service as 
their inherent right. If they get it, they 
have obtained only what they expect. 
If they don’t get it, they frequently be- 
come knockers instead of boosters, and 
one knock, even if unjustified, ean do 
enough damage to offset a dozen boosts. 

The absolute necessity of being 
courteous, polite and helpful to de- 
positors cannot be impressed too strong- 
ly upon all employes. It is the man 
across the counter who in reality pays 
them; it is out of the earnings on his 
money that the salaries come. 

Good service does more than create 
additional good will in the mind of the 
depositor; it is a potential force for 
good that lives on and on. Some simple 
little courtesy or attention on the part 
of an employe interested in being of 
the utmost helpfulness to the depositor 
may make a friend for life. Such a 
friend may recommend the bank to his 
relatives, friends and business associ- 
ates, oftentimes resulting in immediate 
new business and always adding to the 
effectiveness of our advertising and 
making personal solicitation really a 
pleasure and a very profitable endeavor. 


How Half the Job is Done 


If you approach a man who has 
heard several friends refer in a kindly 
way to your bank, you are certain to 
receive a most cordial reception, and 
that is more than half the business of 
obtaining his initial bank deposit. 

I have one bank in mind in partic- 
ular that attributes its fine increase in 
business to the manner in which the em- 



























M. E. Tate, vice president (center)—Mr. Streeter, we are mighty glad to 








have the opportunity of serving you and your lumber business. 


C. D. Streeter (left) —Well, I’m glad to be with you. Your bank has made 
a real place for itself in our community in the last five years. But you must 
give credit for my coming to your stockholder, Mr. Sutton (right). You fel- 
lows who own this bank certainly work together in a way that makes an out- 
sider feel that it is an honor to bank here. 


ployes have been treating the depositors 
and the public in general. When the 
active vice president came to the bank 
five and one-half years ago he found 
that the people were not getting the 
cordial service that they deserved. He 
nade his understand the 
argument that their pay comes from 
the earnings on the money of the de- 
positors, and this source only. 

As a result, this bank now has the 
most helpful, courteous, polite and in- 
terested staff of employes of any in 
town, and the service that it is giving 
is a matter of universal comment. of 
the most favorable kind. 


employes 


At our own bank we lay emphasis on 
courtesy and service. These we watch 
very closely and incidentally our bank 
has the reputation of having the most 
courteous employes in Keokuk. In 
answering phone ealls, if the person 
asked for is out or busy, the girl answer- 
ing the eall asks if she or someone else 
ean perform the duty. Within the last 
few days three of our biggest and 
busiest business men have said that the 
girl who answers our telephone, is the 
most pleasant girl they have ever talked 
with over the phone. 


Listing Accounts Wanted 


We are fortunate in having friendly 
competition among the banks here. 
Each one strives to increase its bus- 
iness but does it in a fair and square 
way. 

There are some accounts that we 
feel belong here and, of course, we 
make a very determined effort to secure 
them. 

It is but right and fair for each di- 
rector at least to keep a good-sized ac- 
count at his own bank, even if, for what 
he considers ample reasons, he can’t give 
his bank all of his business. This ap- 
plies equally to stockholders. 





Then there is the man who banks at 
some distant point; his home town is 
not only the logical place for his ae- 
count, but it is only right that his own 
community should have it. There are 
only a few such accounts, but we go 
after them vigorously. 


Making Proper Contact 


We do not make it a point to “grab” 
accounts from other banks. We would 
rather develop new where 
none existed before. It is surprising 
hcw many people there are, even men 
of comparative wealth, who use a bank 
little or none at all. We endeavor to 
leeate these people and hammer away 
at them to open accounts and to use our 
complete facilities. 

We usually find our own larger sav- 
ings and certificate of deposit customers 
good prospects for checking accounts, 
or vice versa. This is business that we 
are building, not taking away from an- 
other bank. It constitutes an addition 
to the country’s banking resources and 
benefits our entire community. 

Next to the right spirit and loyal eo- 
operation of the employes, I would 
place actual participation of its officers 
and directors in the business, agricul- 
tural, and civie progress of the territory 
the bank serves, and the resulting con- 
tact with practically everyone of finan- 
cial responsibility. We have always 
taken an active part in civie affairs, 
celebrations, farm organizations, and 
clubs, encouraging everything that 
would benefit the community. We, as a 
publie financial institution, have en- 
deavored not only to keep pace with 
local progress, but to set the pace 
wherever possible. 


business 


Personally I weleome every oppor- 
tunity to talk before local gatherings 
and to serve in every possible way, even 
at the expense of much time and energy 
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and considerable sacrifice on the part of 
my family. Please understand me, I do 
not approve of one forever pushing 
himself into the limelight, but in my 
own ease, I have worked in such a way 
that I have been asked or invited to do 
the various things. As a result, the pub. 
lie knows that I may be depended upon, 
One of the surest evidences of this atti. 
tude is the fact that many times I am 
called upon, often by men and women 
whom I have never met, to give advice 
on money and related problems, and 
especially in regard to investments. 


How Directors Help 


We have an exceptional board of di- 
reetors made up of representative bus- 
iness and professional men_ strong 
socially as well as financially. Several 
of the directors are self-made men and 
have grown from the bottom up. Such 
men can be especially helpful as they 
are in good standing with all classes, 

Through our directors we try to 
reach a prospect whose _ business 
promises to be of the more profitable 
variety. If a director is acquainted 
socially with the prospect or knows him 
through business connections or deal- 
ings, he has a contact that is invaluable 
and half the battle is won before the 
start. 

If the prospect is unknown to our 
directors, we try to ascertain whether 
any of our stockholders know him, and 
if there is a choice of two or three 
stockholders, we select the one that 
seems to be closest to the prospect and 
are usually successful in securing his 
cooperation in landing the account for 
the bank. 


The System of Calls 


We aim to call on the more desirable 
prospects in a systematic way at fre- 
quent intervals. These calls are arranged 
so that they will not interfere with bus- 
iness of the prospect. Many times we 
never mention banking. Calls upon the 
more important prospects are made by 
senior officers only, with the owner or 
officials of the larger concerns. 

Just now we are mailing letters 
signed by a director to his personal 
friends asking that they do business 
with this bank. The first letter will be 
followed by a second and, in most in- 
stances, by personal solicitation both 
by director and officers. 


How the Plan Succeeds 


To show how this works out, I will 
give a number of illustrations represent- 
ative of the many profitable accounts 
that we have secured through laying the 
proper foundation; outside, by good ad- 
vertising; inside, by courteous, efficient 
service; and by following up the more 
desirable prospects by frequent person- 
al letters and calls. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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TODAY’S BANK BUILDING 
A WORK OF ART 


How marble, plaster, tile, paint, brass, tapestry, walnut, and 
stained glass are used to decorate a modern bank 


OT one artist, but a great many, 

and those skilled in the use of dif- 
ferent art materials, are required to 
make the modern bank building. 

In the working out of our new build- 
ing, we found that it was necessary to 
employ architects with a highly devel- 
oped artistic sense, painters, and dee- 
orators, who were real artists, workers 
in plaster and marble, workers in wood 
and even stained glass artists. 

Just as the artists of old put the re- 
sults of their artistic thoughts and ef- 
forts into the great cathedrals in 
Europe, so today painters and artists 
of all kinds find a place to express their 
artistic thoughts in the modern bank 
building. 

While privately owned, banks are, of 
course, community centers and natural- 
ly lend themselves to be the monument 
representative of the spirit of the com- 
munity. 

We feel that we have supplied Lima 
with a monument that the town may be 
proud of and no doubt a description of 
our building will be of definite value and 
inspiration to bankers in other sections. 
Our building is a 12-story structure 
and is known in Lima as “Lima’s day- 
light office building.” 

The Lima Trust Co. occupies the first 
floor, part of the second and _ third 
floors, and all of the basement, except- 
ing that portion over to the 
mechanical plant. The main banking 
room is a chamber of noble proportions 
with a lofty ceiling, great arched win- 
dows and an atmosphere of unusual 
charm and interest. The design and 
decorative features carry out the Italian 
idea of the building exterior, and every- 
where is evident the results of consci- 
entious and painstaking cooperation on 
the part of architects, artisan and dee- 
orative artist. 

The dominant idea in planning the 
bank has been to afford every comfort 
and convenience to customers and to 
make possible the rendering of the most 
efficient banking service available. The 
publie lobby oceupies the central por- 
tion of the room, an arrangement recog- 


given 


nized as the most convenient and eco- 
nomieal yet devised for bringing eus- 
tomers into direct contact with the 
officers and employes of the bank and 
for aiding in the prompt handling of 
the business. 

The “open door” policy 


always 
characteristic of The Lima 


Trust Co.. 


By H. P. DEAN 


Vice President, Lima Trust Co., Lima, Ohio 


is evident in the placing of the officers 
where they are 
patrons of the bank and ready at all 
times to meet its customers in an in- 
formal, companionable way. 

To the left of the main entrance is 
the officers’ space and the president’s 
private office and conference room, an 
unusually fine example of the modern 
executive office. The walls are panelled 
to the ceiling in American walnut, care- 
fully selected and matched, and the 
furniture is of the same material. 
Leaded glass in soft amber and a fire- 
place with an elaborately-carved marble 


easily accessible to 
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mantel add interest to the room. 

In the main banking room we find 
a lavish use of the splendid marbles 
which only Italy is able to give us and 
in every instance the earving and finish- 
ing are of the highest order. From 
floor to ceiling, the walls are clad in 
genuine Roman travertine stone; the 
soft buff tone of this material provides 
the basie color scheme for the decora- 
tion and embellishment of the room. 

The main entrance is a lofty square 
arched feature of travertine intricately 
and beautifully carved. The doors, 
themselves, are of bronze, set in elabor- 
ately ornamented metal frames. The 
upper portion of the arch is divided in- 
to small panels in which are set panes 

(Continued on page 20) 
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A new idea in bank decoration is this stained glass window in the Lima 
Trust Co. building. A study of this window shows the remarkable possibil- 
ities of this medium for portraying community spirit. 
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HOW TO JUDGE COLLATERAL 


ee Negotiability of Bonds 


Advice based on years of experience as legal coun- 
sel for one of Chicago’s larger banks 


By ARTHUR J. HUGHES 


Vice President, National Bank of the Republic, Chicago 


A’ high as 95 per cent of the irreg- 
ularities I have found in collateral 
have been purely of a mechanical char- 
acter. By that, I mean that any loaning 
officer who had given sufficient thought 
and time to the matter could have dis- 
covered the irregularity without the aid 
of legal counsel. 

I have seen stock certificates held as 
collateral having the signature of only 
one corporate officer where two were re- 
quired. In fact, I have seen certificates 
bearing no corporate signature what- 
ever. On one occasion I found a eertif- 
icate which was supposed to be for a 
large number of shares and which se- 
cured a sizable loan, but failed to indi- 
cate in any manner whatsoever the 
number of shares for which it was 
issued, that space on the certficate hav- 
ing been left absolutely blank. 

It frequently happens that stock 
certificates offered as collateral to a pro- 
posed loan are issued to a man of one 
name and assigned by perhaps the same 
individual, but under an entirely dif- 
ferent name. 

It may be advantageous to analyze 
in this connection the various types of 
collateral which banks most frequently 
hold, and indicate just a few of the 
important points to which consideration 
should be given in the ease of each 
group. 

The types are: Bonds, stocks, notes, 
interim certificates, warehouse receipts, 
real estate mortgages, chattel mortgages, 
savings pass books and order bill lad- 
ings. There are, of course, other types 
that are offered to us occassionally, but I 
think the foregoing enumeration covers 
the field pretty thoroughly and I shall 
discuss them in the order named. 


The Legal Decisions 


The big question in connection with 
the acceptability of bonds at the pres- 
ent moment is the question of negoti- 
ability. For that reason, great care 
should be taken in making loans to 
strangers on the basis of bonds as col- 
lateral. If bonds have been stolen and 
pledged either by the thief or by his 
agent or by a purchaser from him, the 
owner could effect recovery if they are 
non-negotiable in form, even though 
a bank took them as collateral, without 
notice and for value. 





12 


It was thought some years ago that 
the trend of the decisions had reached 
a basis which offered us a legal yard 
stick by which we could determine the 
negotiability or the non-negotiability 
of bonds in general. It was thought 
that where a bond otherwise in every 
respect negotiable referred to a trust 


AN all the collateral 
you have accepted be 
turned into cash over 
night? Are you sure that 
it can be turned into cash 
at all? Many a banker 


has suffered serious loss 


because the stocks or 
bonds he has accepted 
proved worthless. Every 
credit man should study 
this series of articles, of 
which this is the first, un- 
til the principles are like 
A. B. C. to him. 





indenture only for a statement of the 
nature and extent of the security and 
of the rights of the holders against the 
security, that the instrument was 
negotiable in form. And it was thought 
that where a bond contained a state- 
ment that it was issued pursuant to the 
terms of a certain trust indenture, par- 
ticularly where the indenture to which 
reference was made contained pro- 
visions which, if actually inserted in 
the face of the bond would make it non- 
negotiable, the bond would not be 
negotiable. 

Then came the King Cattle Co. vs. 
Joseph case decided by the supreme 
court of Minnesota in 1924 and the 
Bank of Manhattan vs. Morgan case de- 
cided by the New York court of appeals 
in the early part of the present year. 
Now when we go to look for our yard 
stick, we find it pretty badly broken up 
into quite a number of small pieces. 

If the New York decision should be 
relied on by the courts of other states 
in construing the question of the nego- 
tiability of corporate bonds, we would 
probably find that such bonds, contain- 





ing a reference to the trust deed or 
mortgage for terms upon which they are 
or may be issued, would be held nop. 
negotiable. 

We might find that income bonds eon- 
taining covenants to refund Pennsyl- 
vania and other taxes or vesting rights 
of action on bonds and coupons in the 
trustee would be held to be non-nego- 
tiable. Similarly would such future de- 
cisions be held to apply to Massachu- 
setts trust bonds, joint stock association 
bonds, bonds of an estate, coupons pay- 
able only “if not called for previous re- 
demption,” special assessment bonds and 
bonds issued by municipalities payable 
only out of the earnings of particular 
public utilities. 


The Attitude of Higher Courts 


The present difficulty which we are 
experiencing in attempting to arrive at 
some definite basis for determining by 
rule whether a bond is negotiable or not 
is being greatly handicapped by an ap- 
parently new attitude being assumed by 
our courts. This is evidenced in the re- 
quirements that a bond, in order to be 
negotiable, must conform to the require- 
ments of negotiability as set out in See- 
tion 1 of the Uniform Negotiable In- 
struments Act. The Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Act provides that an in- 
strument payable in money to be nego- 
tiable must conform to five certain re- 
quirements : 

1. It must be in writing and signed 
by the maker or drawer. 

2. It must contain an unconditional 
promise or order to pay a certain sum 
in money. 

3. It must be payable on demand or 
at a fixed or determinable future time. 

4. It must be payable to the order of 
a specified person or to bearer. 

5. Where the instrument is addressed 
to a drawee, he must be named or other- 
wise indicated therein with reasonable 
certainty. 

Upon an examination of the express 
terms of the Uniform Negotiable In- 
struments Act, it can only be conluded, 
in my humble opinion, that its terms 
and provisions were intended to cover 
only notes, bills of exchange and checks. 

If it is to be the standard by which 
we are to gauge the negotiability of 

(Continued on page 61) 
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The clerks in the New York Clearing House waiting for the gong to statt the day’s clearing. The clerks pass quick- 
ly 1/7 one cage to another until all checks are cleared. This is the only clearing house that owns its own building. 


CLEARING A BILLION A DAY 


How New York banks operate their clearing house, and how it 
grew out of a clumsy method of exchanging checks 


| 1926, the average daily clearances 
at the New York Clearing House 
amounted to approximately one billion 
dollars. The grand total for the year 
was $295,000,000,000. This was not far 
from the total wealth of the United 
Statee—as compared to $536,000,000,- 
000 for all the clearing houses of the 
country combined. Next in order of im- 
portance were Chicago with $35,000,- 
000,000; Philadelphia with $29,000,- 
000,000; and Boston with $24,000,000,- 
000. That, by way of an introduction, 
gives an inkling of what a Cyclopean 
clearing institution this Gotham agency 
really is. 

One billion eight hundred seventy- 
four million is the highest amount ever 
cleared in one day at the New York 
Clearing House, while recently in two 
days it cleared $3,200,000,000, a record 
for all time. Surpassing London, the 
greatest clearing center in Europe, this 
New York institution is now first in 
volume of business in the world. Yet 
all of this tremendous volume is handled 
with a comparatively small force in 
quarters smaller than needed for the 
average-sized bank. 


The New York Clearing House was 
the first one established in the United 
States. Before that time, some 52 New 
York banks cleared independently of 
such a central institution, over the 
counter, or by mail. In most eases, to 


facilitate the cumbersome method as 


much as possible, each of the banks be- 


By E. S. MACKAY 


came a depositor in all of the others. 
Moreover, instead of each bank sending 
messengers to the 51 others daily, the 
procedure was simplified by one-half of 
the banks sending messengers to the 
other half every six months alternately. 


When banks exchanged checks in that 
manner, the amounts were almost al- 
ways unequal, which left a balance for 
one to pay to the other. That being too 
much of a nuisance to settle daily, a 
custom of weekly settlements grew up, 
in which the cashier of each bank would 
draw drafts for sums due him by all 
the other banks which were sent out for 
collection every Friday morning, of 
which one historical writer says: 

“Over 50 porters were thus out at 
once with an aggregate of several hun- 
dred bank drafts in their pockets, balk- 
ing each other, drawing specie at some 
places, and depositing it in others, mak- 
ing the whole process one of confusion, 
disputes and unavoidable blunders, of 
which no description could give an ex- 
act impression.” 


Founded in 1853 


To correct that situation, a plan was 
devised which resulted in the found- 
ing of the New York Clearing House 
in 1853. That plan which is virtually the 
same in principle and routine as the 
one of today, with many similarities to 


other clearing house methods known to 
most bankers, did away with that mud- 
dle. All banks in the system sent all 
of their checks on all other member 
banks to the clearing house by mes- 
senger where they received all the 
checks all the other banks had on them. 
Then a balance was struck, and if the 
bank had a debit balance, it paid the 
clearing house; and if it had a credit 
balance the clearing house paid the 
bank. 

Often performing the function of 
such a financial ageney as the Bank of 
England, the New York Clearing House 
has many times met situations that might 
have ended in a panic without the 


steadying influence of this strong 
association of bankers. The newly 
organized clearing house was of 


little good in the panic of 1857, be- 
cause it had not as yet got well under 
way. But in subsequent periods of 
money crises, the New York Clearing 
House, as well as other clearing houses 
of the country, have been great steady- 
ing factors, doing in a small way what 
the Federal Reserve System does for 
the country. 

In 1860, the New York Association 
began issuing loan certificates to its 
members in times of stress, with which 
debit balances were payable, which be- 
came the rule until 1914, since which 
time the Federal Reserve System has 
made it unnecessary. During the period 


(Continued on page 42) 
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SELLING INSURANCE TRUSTS 


Public relations that promote rapid development in this 
department of profitable fiduciary business 


| gemmenepaige as the insurance trust 
comes to the bank in eash, the only 
problems of the trustee are those of in- 
vestment. On the other hand, the aver- 
age testamentary trust contains real 
estate and stocks and bonds, which are 
sometimes of a questionable character. 
Days, months or years are required to 
liquidate the assets of some trust estates 
to get them into proper order. 

The amount of insurance in force has 
grown so that it is now claimed that 80 
per cent of the average man’s estate 
consists of life insurance and only 20 
per cent of it is personal and real 
property. That is why we are all eager 
to get insurance trusts. 

You generally tell the length of time 
a bank has been in the field by studying 
the form its efforts take to secure in- 
surance trust business. If a bank is con- 
fining its efforts to newspaper copy and 
direct mail appeals, I should say that it 
has only recently entered the insurance 
trust field. If a bank is making an effort 
to secure the cooperation of insurance 
salesmen, you can assume that it has 
been in the business longer. If it is us- 
ing all three methods, it is evident the 
bank is an old hand at the job. 


Cooperation With Insurance Salesmen 

Even if a bank did not desire insur- 
ance trust business, it would be to its 
interest to make every effort possible to 
secure the good will of insurance sales- 
men for the by-products of the insur- 
ance trust will more than repay a bank 
for any time and money it may spend. 

Insurance men are live aggressive 


By OLIVER J. NEIBEL 
Chairman, Trust Development Division, 
Financial Advertisers Association 


salesmen. Any one who is not alive and 
aggressive does not stay long in the bus- 
iness. These men make from four to ten 
calls a day and discuss with prospective 
customers the need of providing pro- 
tection for their families. Estates, wills, 
and trusts naturally enter into these 
discussions. 

In Kansas City there are about 300 
full-time insurance agents. If each one 
called on only four men a day, five days 
a week, these 300 men would make 300,- 
000 calls every year. Even though these 
men do not believe in the insurance trust, 
they can be sold on the advantages of 
a corporate executor and trustee for the 
personal and real property of clients. 
It is easy for them to understand that 
it is just as important to conserve $100,- 
000 worth of bonds as it is $100,000 
worth of insurance, for they are already 
sold on the need of conserving the in- 
surance estate. 

What will it mean to trust companies 
of Kansas City when we are able to get 
these 300 insurance salesmen to urge 
clients to safeguard insurance and to go 
to a trust company and get the balance 
of their estate safeguarded ? 

Some effort made by trust companies 
has antagonized the insurance men. Be- 
fore bankers start work, they should get 
acquainted with the men, study insur- 
ance settlement plans and get the point 
of view of the salesmen. 





ton, Texas. 
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A banquet for insurance men given by the Second National Bank of Hous- 
It developed good will that is worth much to the bank 


The common mistake made is to create 
the impression that the trust company 
believes the chief purpose of the insur. 
ance companies is to create an estate for 
banks to manage and that the insurance 
settlement plans offered by the com. 
panies have no place in the scheme of 
conservation. 

Bankers should remember that years 
before banks and trust companies saw 
the possibilities of adapting trust sery- 
ices to the proceeds of insurance, the 
insurance companies had devised income 
settlement plans. Underwriters have 
studied these settlement plans, have seen 
them work and quite naturally, resent 
the implication that they are worthless 
and have no place in the scheme of con- 
servation. 

Trust officers would profit more if 
they would take the attitude that, in 
most the settlement 
plan for conserving insurance funds is 
better than the insurance trust plan, but 
that the insurance salesman ean profit 
if he will use the insurance trust to sup- 
plement the service offered by his com- 
pany and if he will recommend to his 
policy holders the use of a trust com- 
pany as executor and trustee. 


ases, insurance 


Trust business will not su‘fer by this 
attitude. No one ever suffered by being 
big and getting the point of view of the 
other fellow. But by all means, trust 
companies should see to it that the in- 
surance salesmen thoroughly 
familiar with the services trust depart- 
ments have to offer and which insurance 
companies cannot offer and would not 
attempt to offer if they could. 

For example: Insurance companies 
will not agree to accept discretionary 
powers. They will not serve as trustee 
under a partnership or close stock agree- 
ment or as trustee under a funded in- 
surance trust. 


become 


Personal Solicitation of Insurance 
Trusts 


Insurance men, no matter how friend- 
ly to the bank, are making a living séll- 
ing life insurance, not trust services, I 
often wonder how much insurance sueh 
men would sell if they adopted the 
policy of some trust companies and sat 
in their offices waiting for trust com- 
panies to bring them business. 

If banks are really in earnest about 
selling insurance trusts, they must g0 
out and get the business themselves. 
Very little, if any will come without 
effort. Most of the leads, no matter 
whether they come from insurance mel 
or from sources within the bank, must 
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be followed up and sold. And this is 
trae even of men and women who of 
their own volition come to the trust de- 
partment to talk about their estates. 
Of course, there are some persistent 
souls who will have a trust estate whether 
or no, but it is human to put off making 
a will or creating an insurance trust 
agreement. If a bank does not have 
some one who is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of tactfully keeping the 
subject before the prospective customer, 
very little business will be secured. 


Ethics of Soliciting 


We firmly believe that a bank serious- 
ly desiring to build its trust department 
should have at least one man who de- 
yotes his entire time to development 
work, following leads received from ad- 
vertising and encouraging the cooper- 
ation of attorneys and insurance men. 

Most of those who object to trust 
solicitation do so on the ground that 
people of means may resent being ap- 
proached by a representative regarding 
such a personal matter. Our experience 
does not bear this out. Men spend their 
lives building estates and we have found 
that they are much concerned about the 
disposition of their property and seem 
glad to discuss estate matters with a 
representative in whom they have con- 
fidence. 

Last summer while visiting 12 of the 
principal cities in the East, I ealled on 
the leading trust companies in each to 
diseuss trust development work. In one 
of the largest cities I was told by the 
officers of three companies that it would 
not do for them to solicit trust business. 
They conceded it might be all right in 
the West, but emphatically declared 
that it would not be successful in their 
city. 

That afternoon I called on another 
truss company in that same city and 
learned to my surprise that three solici- 
tors were employed and that these men 
had placed $13,000,000 worth of trust 
business in the files of that company in 
the first six nionths of 1926. 


Even though it were true that it is a 
very diffieult and delicate matter to ap- 
proach men of means regarding will and 
trust agreements, is not that in itself an 
argument in favor of personal solicita- 
tion? Is it not true that when you have 
a delicate mission to accomplish, you 
hesitate to attempt it by letter or by 
printed word? You would either go 
yourself or send some one in whom you 
had confidence to interview the party 
concerned. The most intimate diplomatic 
relations between governments are car- 
nied on by personal envoys. True, some 
men have proposed by mail, but the most 
successful courtships are stiil carried on 
in person. 

But whatever one may think about 
the general solicitation of trust business, 
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Een 
$15,000,000 In Insurance Trusts Each 


Year. How Union Trust Company 
of Detroit Gets Them 


We began a campaign five years ago. 

Started by distributing literature to insurance men. 
Made personal calls on managers of all local branches. 
Addressed agency meetings in all local insurance offices. 
Appropriated large fund for advertising insurance with- 


out relation to trust services. 


Secured names of prospects from insurance men and sent 
literature, giving reply cards to insurance agent furnishing 


prospect named. 


Painted seven 55- -foot billboards with slogan “We believe 


in Life Insurance.” 


Placed tax expert from federal office at disposal of insur- 


ance men. 


Gave theatre party to all insurance men in Detroit. 


Members of new business department produced play de- 
picting desirability of insurance and presented it before 


1,000 Detroiters. 


Gave monthly dinner to insurance men furnishing us with 


business during month. 


Appropriated $5,000 for five university scholarships to 
high school students writing. best essay on value of life 


insurance. 


Have several representatives constantly working with 
insurance men to make friendships. 


Ninety per cent of business brought to us by insurance 


men. 


Approximately 15 per cent represents increase of trusts 


created last year. 


JOHN A. REYNOLDS 


Vice President, Union Trust Company, Detroit 


the usual objections to general solicita- 


tion cannot logically be advanced 
against soliciting insurance trusts. This 
is especially true if the soliciting is not 
haphazard. 

One seldom hears of a person going 
to an insurance company’s office to pur- 
chase life insurance. People are accus- 
tomed to having the salesmen eall to dis- 
cuss insurance settlement plans with 
them. If we desire a volume of insur- 
ance trust business, we must follow the 
eustom of insurance companies and 
carry the service to the prospects. 


A SALES IDEA FOR 
BOND HOUSES 


A most effeetive means for advertis- 
ing and for creating good-will for the 
house has been used by Blyth, Witter 
& Co., Chicago. 

In a folder entitled, “And What is 
the Bid,” up-to-date quotations on stock 
and bond issues that have been under- 



























written by this house are given and 
comparison made with the original 
offering price. Tabulation shows that 
in most’ every case the present and 
market value of each security is higher 
than the original offering price. 


This bond house has received a great 
many favorable comments regarding 
this cireular which would indicate that 

has been of material value to the com- 
pany’s salesmen. 


DUPLICATE BORROWING 


HE organization of a county credit 

bureau revealed that one individual 
borrowed from nine banks in a certain 
Midwestern state. Another was borrow- 
ing from seven banks, five were borrow- 
ing from six banks, 15 borrowed from 
five banks, 51 from four banks, 263 
from three banks, and 844 were borrow- 
ing from two banks. This alone would 


seem to be sufficient evidence of the 
value of banking federations. 
























































ape more than 60 years, the invest- 
ment trust has been a favorite 
medium of investment in England and 
Seotland. There are now 115 trusts 
which are members of the British In- 
vestment Trust Association, with re- 
sources exceeding £200,000,000 or a bil- 
lion dollars. This association’s member- 
ship does not include all the existing 
trusts. They have fully demon- 
strated their benefits to the individual 
investors and to the capital market. 


During the past three years, 75 invest- 
ment trusts have been formed in the 
United States. Starting with less than 
half a million dollars in 1924, they have 
grown to over $300,000,000. Their 
phenomenal growth and recent popular- 
ity has caused many of our bankers and 
investors to ask: “What are investment 
trusts? What has been their record in 
England and Scotland, and what is their 
future in the United States?” 


To answer the first question, “What 
is an Investment Trust,” let us go back 
62 years, to 1865, and read the public 
announcement of the Foreign and Colo- 
nial Trust of England: 


‘«The object of this trust is to give the 
investor of moderate means the same ad- 
vantages as the large capitalist—in dimin- 
ishing the risk of investing in foreign and 
colonial government stocks, and reserving a 
portion of the extra interest as a sinking 
fund to pay off the original capital. 

‘*A capitalist who at any time within 
the last 20 or 30 years had invested, say 
£1,000,000 in 10 or 20 such stocks, (bonds), 
selected with ordinary prudence, would on 
the above plan not only have received a 
high rate of interest, but by this time have 
received back his original capital by the 
action of the drawings and sinking fund, 
and held the greater part of his stocks for 
nothing. 

‘*Some parties, believing that it would 
be a convenience to the public if such a 
mode of investment were made generally 
accessible, have made arrangements by 
which well-selected government stocks, to 
the value of £1,000,000 Sterling, will be 
placed in the names of the following trus- 
tees, viz: The Right Honorable Lord West- 
bury; the Lord Eustace Cecil, M. P., G. M. 
W. Sanford, Esq., M. P., George Wood- 
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What they are. 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


How they have served in 


Europe. Why they are becoming popular 


h ere. 





house, Currie, M. P., Philip Rose, Esq.’’ 
In the period 1885-1895, when most of 
the British investment trusts were 
formed, money could be borrowed in 
England and Seotland for 34% and 41%4 
per cent. Taking advantage of this 
abundant money, these trusts obtained 
cheap working capital with which to 
operate in foreign countries where eapi- 
tal could earn from six to ten per cent. 


A story is told in Dundee, Scotland, of 
how a trust was started. Away back in 
the 60’s, a young clerk in a jute mill was 
preparing to visit the United States. 
Several of his friends told him that they 
each had £1,000 ($5,000) to invest, and 
asked him to buy for them an investment 
bargain while in America. 


How They Started 


Now, so many friends made this same 
request that he said to them: “Why 
don’t you all combine so that I ean buy 
30 different bargains, thereby spreading 
your risk, with each one of you owning a 
share in all 30 investments?” 


His common-sense suggestion was 
adopted, and thereupon an investment 
trust was started. This Scotchman is 
today an old man, but he is still active, 
managing a group of trusts. 


In 1926, the London Financial Times, 
in an editorial, said: 

‘*The safe investment of money at good 
yields is by no means an easy problem, but 
becomes more of an exact science with an 
investment trust company than with the 
average individual whose capital is limited 
and to whom mistakes may be serious. 

‘*TIn spite of all the care exercised when 
making investments where it is sought to 
combine high rates of interest with good 
security, no one can help making mistakes 
at times, but in the case of investment 
trust companies, only a comparatively small 
portion of their funds is placed in any one 
security, while their holdings are widely 
spread in different countries and in various 
kinds of investments. Consequently, the in- 
fluences which were responsible for loss in 
one country or in one class of security 
may also be responsible for improvement 
in other countries or in some other class of 
security, and in the main the accounts 
submitted prove a balance well on the right 
side. 

‘<The private investor is undoubtedly be- 
ginning to realize more and more the ad- 
vantage of placing his money in the secu- 
rities of the investment trust companies, 
where not only satisfactory dividends can 
be counted on, even in bad times, but where 
the risk of loss of capital, inherent to any 
business, is reduced to a minimum through 
the sound distribution of risk, both 


By EDGAR HIGGINS 


Investment Counsel, New York City 





Where they are located 


geographically and in the varied nature of 
the investments held’’ 


A prominent English economist has 
gone so far as to state that “investment 
trusts rank with insurance as an ip. 
dependent force, filling a definite and ip. 
dispensable fune'ion.” 


Not Like a Trust Company 


Now these British trusts which we are 
considering do not resemble our great 
American trust companies. They ar 
totally different. Their sole business js 
the investing and reinvesting of their 
capital in a widely diversified group of 
securities. They do not conduct a general 
banking business, nor distribute secur- 
ities. They are not holding companies 
nor finance companies. 

Suppose we examine a typical Scot- 
tish or English Trust with a capitaliza- 
tion of £2,000,000 ($10,000,000), consist- 
ing of: 

Four per cent bonds 


fo a) eee Cee eT $5,000,000 
Preferred stock 5 per cent 

pnt chines: COOL CR CLETE 2,500,000 
Common stock ($100 par) 

(GEEIBEEY) o cicivecccccesscces RR 

Total Capitalization ....... $10,000,000 
Accumulated Surplus 


(3S per Cont). ..cccccccccccs 2,500,000 





Total Resources .......... $12,500,000 

Now, assume that the gross earnings 
of this trust were 84 per cent, or $1, 
062,500. After deducting the expenses of 
$50,000 (44 of 1 per cent of the capital), 
and taxes of $148,000, there is left a net 
of $864,500. This sum covers the bond 
interest charges of the 4 per cent bonds 
four times. The balance is more than 
five times the preferred dividends. And 
finally, the common stock has available 
for dividends, $21.50 for each common 
share. 

The real secret of the outstanding sue- 
cess of these trusts, aside from the ad- 
vantages inherent in the principle of 
diversification, which is fundamental, 
has been their able management and 
their consistent policy of reinvesting 
part of their income, thereby building 
up large protective reserves. 

The various classes of securities issued 
by an investment trust suits different 
types of investors. For the widow who 
must seek safety of principal, the de 
benture bonds are the best investment. 
For the business man of limited means, 
the preferred stocks are suitable. For 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE . 
OWNED BY 400,000 INVESTORS 


The development and expansion of this popular means ef 
communication and its immediate future 


By F. O. HALE’ 


Vice President and General Manager, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


AT the opening of the present cen- 
[\tury, telephone communication from 
the eastern seaboard was possible only 
as far west as Omaha. An isolated tele- 
phone system had, to be sure, been built 
up along the Pacifie Coast. But, as no 
connection was possible the 
two, the Bell System may fairly be said 
to have been at that time a nation-wide 
“system” much more in name than in 
fact. 

The difficulty of making such a trans- 
continental connection was not so much 
in the physical barriers of mountains 
and prairies to be crossed. It lay, 
rather, in the fact that the art of tele- 
phone communication had not at that 
time been developed to a point which 
made it possible to talk over greater 
distances than from the Atlantie Coast 
to Omaha. This problem of extending 
the reach of telephone communication 
was one of the problems that had en- 
gaged the attention of Bell System re- 
search workers practically from the be- 
ginning. 

Communication, which at first was 
from one room to another in the same 
house, later for a few miles in eastern 
Massachusetts, then between New York 
and Boston, had actually reached out 
half way across the continent. But it 
was after 1900 that improvements, 
such as the loading coil and the tele- 
phone repeater, so extended the range 
of possible telephone communication 
that the human voice was abled to reach 
across the continent,—and even across 
the Atlantic. 

These extensions were gradual. It 
was in 1911 that telephone communica- 
tion from the East was first pushed as 
far west as Denver, and it was not until 
four years later that the first transeon- 
tinental telephone line was put into 
operation. This line provided the 
longest cireuit that had ever been used 
up to that time, 3,650 miles, between 
Boston and San Francisco. 

In 1921, after the telephone cables 
had been laid between Key West and 
Havana, communication was established 
between Santa Catalina Island, off the 
coast of California, and Havana, Cuba, 
over a cireuit covering 5,500 miles. 

Extension of telephone facilities al- 
ways stimulates a popular demand for 
more. A second transcontinental line 


between 


was opened in 1923, covering a more 
southerly route; and during the pres- 
ent year a third line has been put into 
operation connecting Seattle with Chi- 
cago, and extending thence eastward to 
the Atlantie Coast. 

The transition from open wire cables 
has been another notable feature of 
telephone progress. Up to 1900, under- 
ground cables were used only for short 
distance communication within large 
cities. By 1902, however, a ten mile 
cable was placed in service between New 
York and Newark, N. J. Four years 
later, New York was joined to Philadel- 
phia by underground cable; and by 


1913 the whole distance between Boston 
and Washington, 455 miles, had been 
spanned by telephone cables laid be- 
neath the earth. 

Not all telephone cable, by any means, 
is laid underground. A very extensive 
system of aerial or overhead telephone 
eable ghas also been built up of late 
years. This overhead cable, strung for 
the most part on short- sturdy poles, 
is almost entirely free from interrup- 
tion through sleet and wind storms 
which oeeasionally work havoe with open 
wire lines. A cable of this type .was 
put into operation between New York 
and Chicago two years ago, and early 


a“ 


eee treet 





The old and the new in telephone exchange service. The large board is a 
part of the exchange that automatically connects your phone with the one 
wanted. The insert is the exchange that has been familiar so long. 
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in 1927 it was extended to St. Louis. 

The popularity of radio broadeast- 
ing has drawn public attention partic- 
warly to developments in the radio 
field. But radio enthusiasts do not al- 
ways appreciate how much they owe to 
the research work of telephone engin- 
eers. It was Bell System research 
workers who, in 1915, established radio 
telephone communication from Arling- 
ton, Va., to San Francisco and Honolu- 
lu on the west and to Paris on the east. 
Wireless telephone communication be- 
tween land stations in this country and 
a vessel 400 miles at sea was success- 
fully carried out in 1922. 


By-Products of Telephone Research 
During 1923 it was possible through 
the use of gradually improved methods 
and apparatus to talk from New York 
to London, but at that time only one- 
way communication could be established. 
Two-way communication between the 
United States and Great Britain was 
established experimentally in 1926, and 
early in the present year commercial 
telephone service by radio between Eng- 
land and the United States was made 
available to the general public. 
Telephone research has been respons- 
ible for other by-products in addition 
to the services which it has rendered to 
radio communication. The public 
address system developed by telephone 
engineers is one example of this type of 
development. On Armistice Day in 1921, 
150,000 people at Arlington, Va., New 
York City and San Francisco, listened 
simultaneously to the ceremony at the 
burial of the unknown soldier. The im- 
pressive rites were transmitted over 
telephone lines and sent out through 
the public address systems at 
three widely separated places. 
Another by-product of research is a 
special telephone which has been de- 
veloped for the use of the deaf. A 
measuring device, known as the audio- 
meter, which is of service in determin- 
ing the degree of deafness, has also been 
produced. The improved phonograph 
and the popular talking movies, as well 
as an electric stethoscope for medical 
use, have also been among the indirect 
results of telephone scientific research. 
The transmission of pictures over 
telephone wires is another service offered 
to the public which has been perfected 
by the telephone engineers. The tele- 
phone now renders this service over an 
established chain of telephotographic 
stations in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Boston, Cleveland, Los Ang- 
eles, Atlanta and St. Louis. Not only 
photographs, but drawings, signatures, 
advertisement proofs, thumb prints, 
and other illustrations are thus trans- 
mitted over long distances in a very few 
minutes. 


these 


The most recent development is tele- 
vision, literally, “distant-seeing,” by 








means of which it is possible both to 
hear and to see a person many miles 
away. This remarkable invention was 
first demonstrated to the public on 
April 7, 1927, when the features of 
Secretary Hoover and other guests at 
Washington were recreated before the 
eyes of a group at the Bell Telephone 
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F. O. Hale, Vice President and 
General Manager, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. 


Laboratories, New York City. Trans- 
mission between Washington and New 
York was by wire. In addition, a 
demonstration of transmission by radio, 
between Whippany, N. J., and New 
York, was given. 

All these developments are, however, 
merely incidental to the main work of 
improving and extending the telephone 
service itself. As the service has grown, 
the demand for it has grown with equal 
rapidity. Today almost everyone in the 
United States is accessible through 
some one of the 17,500,000 telephones 
interconnected by 50,000,000 miles of 
wire. 

This nation-wide cobweb of telephone 
wire, most of it in eables, together with 
the central office plant and other equip- 
ment, is worth over three billion dollars. 
More than 350,000 workers are em- 
ployed in the operation of this vast 
network, which transmits 70,000,000 
conversations every business day. Over 
three-quarters of a million people have 
invested their savings in the telephone 
industry, and, of these, 400,000 are 
stockholders of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 


An Army of Telephone Investors 


More than half of these 400,000 stock- 
holders are women, although the major- 
ity of the stock is owned by men. The 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. is probably unique in the wide dis- 
tribution of its stock. No single in- 
dividual has holdings amounting to as 
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much as one per cent of the total out. 
standing stock ; and the average amoup 
held is only about 26% shares per stock. 
holder. 

For 45 years the dividends paid }y 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. and its Corporation 
have never been less than $7.50 a shay 
annually. 1906 to 192), 
$8 per share was paid, and from July. 
1921 to date, the dividends have heey 
at the rate of $9 per share every year, 
In addition to, this, stockholders haye 
from time to time received “rights” ty 
subscribe to new stock at par, and these 
“rights” have had a substantial market 
value. 


predecessor 


From about 


The company has also been notable 
in the stability of its net earnings, 
which for the past 27 years have aver. 
aged over $10 a share per vear, exelus. 
ive of its equity in the undivided profits 
The wis- 
dom of the conservative financial poliey 
which has been followed by the Bell 
System has been abundantly evidenced 
by the prestige that its securities enjoy 
in the investment market, and its ability 
to obtain new capital to meet the con- 
stantly expanding requirements for 
new construction and _ betterments to 
meet the publie’s insatiable demand for 
more extensive telephone service. 


of its associated companies. 


Progressive Growth 


Telephone growth in this country has, 
in fact, been very rapid. Since June 1, 
1900, the population has inereased 53 
per cent, but the number of telephones 
has increased 1,666 per cent. At that 
time, there were 1.33 telephones for 
every 100 people in the United States; 
now there are 15.28. 

Behind impressive _ statisties 
may be visualized the great constructive 
activity which made such 
growth possible. ‘Toll lines have been 
built, wires and cables have been strung, 
switchboards erected and telephone in- 
struments installed in response to al 
urgent human need which the telephone 
itself has developed. Nothing in the 
realm of telephone progress since the 
beginning of the twentieth century has 
been more remarkable than the growtl 
in this country of popular dependence 
upon the telephone. 

Twenty-five years ago the telephone 
was chiefly regarded as a luxury. Te 
day it is universally recognized as 2 
necessity. 


these 


alone has 


So keen has the demand for telephone 
service in this country become, that for 
some years over three-quarters of 4 
million Bell-owned telephones _ have 
been added annually by the companies 
comprising the Bell System. There § 
also the growth achieved by independent 
companies. Continuing development has 
now brought the total of telephones 
among which interconnection is possible 

(Continued on page 59) 
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4 LEAF FROM BUSINESS FOR THE 
RELIEF OF AGRICULTURE 


How bankers can help farmers to take advantage of opportunities that 
promise far more benefit than those available to other business 


By ‘H. L. RUSSEL 


Dean of the College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin 


T the present moment almost every- 
Aivcas wants to help agriculture. 
Almost everybody is asking for a quick 
remedy to solve the’ ills that agriculture 
js suffering from at the present time. 
It is always more dramatic, I take it, 
to be able to squirt a remedy into the 
patient that can be done by means of 
a serum, a hyperdermie or something 
of that sort, to perform a miracle, to 
get some quick, short cut to salvation. 

I think that is always the ease with 
u—that we prefer to do things that 
way rather than to look for causes, un- 
derlying causes, fundamental causes, the 
ascertaining of which may permit us to 
prevent a recurrence of some of these 
troubles from which we may be suffer- 
ing at the present time. 


What Has Depressed Farming 


Now there have been two things that 
have hit the farm and hit it hard. There 
is no question about that. But those 
same two things have hit business at the 
same time that they have hit the farm. 
The first is: Increase in eost of pro- 
duction. Labor has gone up more than 
double. Taxes have increased more 
than 200 per cent. Living costs have 
risen on all sides from a half to two- 
thirds, and the consequence inevitably 
is that the cost of producing farm pro- 
ducts has risen proportionately. 

However, the same thing has happened 
to business. The only difference be- 
tween the farm and business at the 
present time is with reference to the 
other thing that has hit agriculture, and 
that is that price declines have been more 
drastie with reference to farm produets 
than they have with reference to manu- 
factured products, a perfectly easy 
thing to understand when we realize 
that raw materials always fall first and 
fall hardest and farthest in comparison 
with manufactured commodities. 

Now if these prices had declined in 
the same proportion as they had gone 
up in price on both sides, there would 
have been probably little cause for 
trouble, but they did not do that, and 
the consequence is that the purchasing 
power of the farmer’s dollar today is 
less than the purchasing power of in: 
dustry or business. It is worse in some 
spots than others. The man from the 
Cotton South knows too well that the 


purchasing power of his farmer’s dollar 
has gone down farther than the dairy 
man’s dollar of the North. 

However, I wonder whether we have 
struck the bottom. We hope so—those 


S a sensible solution 

of the farm problem, 
this outline of conditions 
by Dean Russel who is a 
member of the Advisory 
Council of the American 
Bankers Agricultural 
Commission and vice 
president of the Bank of 
Wisconsin, is most en- 
lightening. He suggests 
that business would ben- 
efit many fold if it had 
the opportunities farming 
should now be taking ad- 
vantage of. And he 
shows how farmers can 
use the same methods 
that business has used to 
reduce production costs. 


——_—— 


of us that are interested in farming. I 
presume that those who are interested 
in business also hope that the farmer’s 
purchasing power will not sink farther, 
for if it does, in all probability there 
will be a lessened sale for some of the 
produets on which bankers have loans. 

The farmer is looking across the 
fence and he sees certain conditions. 
He sees that labor is able in some way 
to maintain wages through the power of 
organization. He also sees that in some 
way labor is able to keep down com- 
petition by exclusion of immigration, 
and so he begins to wonder to himself 
whether all of these properties which 
innure to government are to be the ad- 
vantage of one group rather than more. 


The Political Side 


It is about that time that along comes 
his political friend, and this political 
friend says to him, “Salvation is at hand; 
salvation ean be found through the 
medium of legislation; if you will only 
use my salve, your aches and pains will 
disappear.” 


And so the farmer has heard for 
several years that if we would only fol- 
low those principles which are pro- 
posed to us by our legislative doetors, 
the difficulties of the farmer would im- 
mediately subside. 

No doctor would have the nerve to 
use strychnine in an undiluted condi- 
tion because he knows that there would 
be fatal effects upon the patient. On 
the other hand, if he dilutes strychnine 
enough, he gets heart stimulant. I 
wonder if our legislative doctor does 
not feel that the use of small doses 
of strychnine might stimulate that 
heart and stir up those flagging spirits 
so that part of these difficulties might 
be overcome in that way. 

The diffieulty with this deadly drug 
which from the Iegislative point of 
view is “price control” is that price eon- 
trol always means price elevation, just 
exactly in the same way that labor 
union control never means anything but 
elevation in price of labor. 

The proponents of price control for- 
get that the elevation of prices always 
produces an expansion in production, 
and that the very remedy which we use 
sooner or later works to a bitter end in 
producing the very opposite result of 
that which it was intended; for if 
prices go up, expansion in production 
oceurs, and if expansion in production 
oceurs without a consequent expansion 
in consumption, you have the inevitable 
result of a decline in prices due to the 
accumulation of a surplus. 


Where the Remedy is Applied 


Such little things as that, such 
economie laws, of course, ean be readily 
set aside by legislators because they 
are those evanescent things that we read 
ot and imagine and think of but they 
don’t operate. So, too, the law of 
gravity ean possibly be set aside, but 
sometime or other we have to find that 
we come back to live under these funda- 
mental laws of foree and matter. The 
same thing applies with reference to 
these fundamental economic laws. 

I note in the recent remedy that was 
put upon the market for the solution 
of the farmer’s ills that it was the rice 
farmer of the South that could be cured 
by this remedy, that it was the cotton 

(Continued on page 85) 
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This beautiful directors room is typical of the artistic spirit that dominates 
the new building of the Lima Trust Co. designed by Weary and Alford, archi- 
tects, Chicago. 


TODAY'S BANK BUILDING 
A WORK OF ART 


(Continued from page 11) 
of gold mirror tapestry glass—an un- 
usual and distinetive artistie touch. 

To the right of the main entrance, a 
broad marble stairway leads from the 
banking room to the safe deposit de- 
partment and to adjacent rest rooms on 
the floor below. The stair rails are of 
ornamental bronze and the walls and 
stairs are of carefully matched and 
selected marble. On the ledges at either 
side of the stair landing are exquisitely 
carved urns of white Carrara marble on 
marble pedestals of greenish hue. 

The bank counters and railings are 
of Italian Botticino, a light buff marble, 
considered the most beautiful of the 
marble importations and harmonizing 
with the wall treatment which furnishes 
a pleasing setting for the bronze wick- 
ets and frames at the tellers’ windows. 

The metal counter screen, 
check desks, settees and grilles is of 
solid bronze, finished in a soft rose gold 
tone. The wicket frames, the orna- 
mental portion of check desks and the 
calendar caskets are all of special de- 
sign, detailed and modeled with infinite 
care. The elaborate ornamentation is 
hand-chased and finished with the pre- 
cision of a jeweler’s art. 

The woodwork, where used, is of 
native American walnut in hand-rubbed 
finish and all furniture is of the same 
material. In the president’s room and 
directors’ room the furniture is all of 
special manufacture, selected to accord 
with the architectural design of the in- 
dividual and upholstered to 
harmonize with the decorative treat- 
The wood panels in desks and 


work in 


spaces 


ment. 


other pieces are of carefully selected 
and matehed walnut, all hand-rubbed to 
an even texture and finish, by skilled 
cabinet workers. 

In the commodious working spaces 
on the first and second floors, the great 
volume of daily work of the bank is 
transacted, such as earing for the in- 
coming and outgoing mail, the clear- 
ings, transit, bookkeeping, filing and all 
of those innumerable activities associ- 
ated with the handling of thousands of 
active banking accounts. The layout 
and general arrangement of the cages 
and working spaces has been worked 
out with infinite care by the architects, 
working in conjunction with the officers 
and employes of the bank. 

Many novel devices and orginal ideas 
heve been incorporated in order that the 
work of the bank may be carried out 
with facility and dispatch. The desks, 
counters and filing equipment are all of 
special design and built of steel, in 
enameled finish. 


There is an entirely separate modern 
vault on the first floor for the safe keep- 
ing of the bank’s eash and it is so sub- 
divided that each teller is able to keep 
his cash in his own compartment and 
thereby under his own control. 


The Art Glass Window 


The dominating feature of the main 
banking room is the large window of 
imported art glass, opposite the main 
entrance. This window was designed 
by an artist of note and executed by the 
Giannini & Hilgart Studios of Chicago, 
a group of expert workers who have 
produced some of the most notable 
stained glass windows in the country. 

The central figure typifies the spirit 


of progress and industry underlying the 
institutions of this  representatiye 
American community; the  smalle 
motifs appearing in the window ap 
symbolie of the commercial and indys. 
trial resources of Lima and vicinity 
—the oil well, the locomotive, agricul. 
ture, general manufacturing—and , 
reproduction of the seal of the city of 
Lima. 

The ornamental ceiling of the main 
banking chamber is particularly worthy 
of note, as it is one of the most beauti- 
ful and intricate examples of decorative 
plaster work to be found in America, 
Every detail has been carefully studied 
by the architect, and the spirit of the 
design faithfully exeeuted by the model. 
er and the artisan. 

In keeping with the general character 
of the room, the designer has adhered 
to the period of the Italian Renaissanee, 
imparting the delicacy of motif and de. 
tail which, in this school, is attributed 
to the influence of Raphael. 

The ceiling presents a symmetrical 
arrangement of coffers and panels, each 
elaborately decorated in low relief, with 
a charming variation of motif and de. 
tail. The decorator, working in con- 
junction with the architect, has evolved 
a color harmony at once rich and dig- 
nified, repeating the soft ivory tones 
of the travertine walls and accentuating 
the ornamental plaster features with 
those tones of antique reds, blues, yel- 
lows and greens which are found in fine 
old paintings and tapestries. 

The draperies and hangings are of 
imported Brocatelle in shades of antique 
red and gold, completing a decorative 
ensemble which is unusually effective. 
The lighting fixtures are of original de- 
sign and of exquisite workmanship and 
material. 

The ladies’ room has been wainseoted 
in wood and silk and decorated in dainty 
colors and all appointments and furnisb- 
ings have been carefully selected to pro- 
vide in this room an air of distinetion 
and charm. 


NEW BOOKLET ON 
AMERICAN TAXES 


This is a report recently issued by 
the educational committee of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America, 
105 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

It is perhaps one of the most com- 
plete and concise analyses ever issued 
on taxing powers and the classification 
of taxes. Several charts and tables 
make the facts exceedingly clear and 
easy to comprehend. All classes of tax- 
ation are considered. The booklet will 
be sent free to bankers as long as the 
supply lasts. It should be in the hands 
of every banker. Simply address the 
Educational Committee, Investment 
Bankers Association of America, 10 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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SAVINGS DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


Methods described by bankers who addressed the various regional savings 


conferences to share their experiences with hundreds of others 


T has been pointed out that the in- 
eosin habits of the nation are 
changing. Or, it might be more proper 
to say that new investment habits are 
being formed. In the year 1926, out of 
a national income of $75,000,000,000, 
approximately $12,000,000,000 was saved 
in some form. The actual gain in sav- 
ings was $1,500,000,000 ; life insur- 
ance, $2,400,000,000; real estate and 
homes $1,600,000,000; the remainder 
representing a total of $6,500,000,000 
having been invested in new eapital 
jssues—H. B. Hering, assistant vice 
president, the Baltimore Trust Com- 
pany. 
os * ~ 

F your special purpose savings clubs 
are not yielding you a money profit, 
the cause does not lie in the plan, or in 
the publie estimate of it, but rather in 
the bank’s inability to capitalize an op- 
portunity—Robert J. Izant, manager 
business extension department, Central 


National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 
* o * * 


ANY bankers spend thousands for 

advertising, and will not spend ten 
cents’ worth of personal enthusiasm on 
the inside to make it go. They will pay 
$500 for a newspaper page for a one 
time shot, and let a good teller, at a 
vital point of contact, be disgruntled 
for a year, when a $300 annual raise 
would make that teller worth 20 news- 
paper pages in the promulgation of 
good will. They are willing to buy ex- 
pensive horse power in the boiler room 
of advertising, and refuse the expense 
of eup grease to keep the machine run- 
ning smoothly on the inside. 

Internal organization belief and en- 
thusiasm is the only soil which will raise 
suecessful advertising. It is_ basic 
—there are no exceptions. 

A great many bankers fail to appre- 
hend that advertising is merely the 
publie presentation of merchandise of 
their own making and that superlative 
copy and plans cannot permanently 
foree the sale of mediocre goods.—J. 
A. Price, Advertising manager, Peoples 
Savings and Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* > * * 


[HE first drive we put on two years 

ago produced 1,700 savings accounts 
averaging $142 each. The two years 
following produced 900 accounts aver- 
aging $277 and one account of $50,000 
not included in this average. The sec- 
ond drive produced 1,043 accounts 
averaging $278. 


We attribute this growth in the 


average initial deposit of new savings 


accounts secured by employes to the 
fact that they have been educated to go 
after higher type business. 

During fhe last drive, while the teams 
were bringing in 1,043 savings accounts, 
1,969 other new accounts were opened 
voluntarily. A review of all these ae- 
counts on March 1 showed that 23 per 
cent of the accounts which had opened 
voluntarily were closed while we had 
lost only 15 per cent of the drive ac- 
counts. 

Our ‘bank is completely sold on the 
value of a well-organized 
employe effort to seeure new business. 
Our first drive uncovered a lot of sales 
ability which the employes themselves 
did not realize they had. The two years 
of steady plugging which followed the 
drive gave these employes an ideal op- 
portunity of further developing this 
ability and encouraged them to learn 
more about what each department of 
our bank has to sell. In other words, 
they were better salesmen when the 
second drive was launched and the re- 
sults speak for themselves—E. A. 
Hintz, eashier, the Peoples Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago. 


constant, 


> > * - 

SUCCESSFUL sales manager who 

averaged about $15,000 a year in 
salary, spent all of it on living for him- 
self, wife, and two children. He took 
care of his insurance premiums out of 
the dividends from some investments he 
had inherited. It finally dawned upon 
him that his children were going to get 
more expensive as they got older and 
that he should, in justice to them, at 
least, provide for their increased ex- 
pense, but he just didn’t see how it 
could be done. We finally outlined a 
budget plan for him by which he rein- 
vested his dividends, paid his insurance 
out of his earned income, and started a 
small education fund for each child. 
He stuck to this plan for a year, but 
after he became adjusted, he increased 
the savings and is now on a good, sound 
basis. I find that a free spender, if 
allowed to readjust rather slowly, often 
becomes not only a good but an enthusi- 
astie saver. 

We make many efforts to get young 
people to budget their incomes. These 
eases are all different but one story 
will show what happens: 

Recently a young man stopped at my 
desk, saying: “Do you remember me ? 
—I doubt if you do, but when I talked 
to you last year you told me in very 
definite terms that either I’d have to 
reduce my expense, which really meant 


living in a less desirable place, or in- 
I just couldn’t do 
the first, so I rustled around, and got a 
job teaching in evening law school two 
nights a week, which not only helps 
financially but professionally. If those 
figures hadn’t told sueh cruel facts, T 
just wouldn’t have bestirred myself.” 
—RMiss Sarah Mae Leod, director home 
economics bureau, Society for Savings, 
Cleveland. 


crease my income. 


N an almost forgotten speech of 

Abraham Lineoln, I ran aeross this. 
To me, it summarizes in the essence 
the spirit of service. Listen: “If you 
would win a man to your eause, first 
convince him that you are his true 
friend. Therein is a drop of honey 
which catches his heart, and which, say 
as you will, is the greatest highroad to 
his reason, and which, when once 
gained, you will have little trouble in 
convineing his judgment of the just- 
ness of your cause, if indeed that cause 
be a really just one. On the contrary, 
assume to dictate to his judgment, or 
command his action, and he will reaet 
within himself, close all avenues of ap- 
proach to his head and his heart, and 
though your cause be naked truth it- 
self, transformed to the heaviest lanee, 
harder than steel, and sharper than steel 
can ever be made, and though you throw 
it with Hereulean force and precision, 
you shall no more be able to pierce him 
than to penetrate the hard shell of a 
tortoise with a rye straw.” 


This, in my judgment, is a creed 
whieh should be chiseled deep in the 
heart of the banker who seeks to inter- 
pret the large vision of service. Note 
that first line—“If you would win a 
man to your cause, first convince him 
that you are his true friend.” The 
initiative of friendship is placed upon 


you. And, why shouldn’t it be, in the 
banking business, as in all business 


which seeks publie favor? Isn’t it true 
that we bankers, as best we ean, seek 
to make friends of those who come to 
us, but I ask how serious are we in 
initiating this friendship in a large way 
in our communities? And is there 
anything more important for our ulti- 
mate than the creation and 
fostering of friendship? The plea that 
we do not have time may be valid, but 
it does not controvert the stern fact 
that friendship is the backbone of sue- 
eess in any line of endeavor.—Alex 
Dunbar, vice president and cashier, the 
Bank of Pittsburgh. 


suecess 
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Houston City Auditorium 
Municipally owned, with 
seating capacity of 5,300, 
Where American Bankers 

Convention sessions 
will be held. 


HOUSTON—The Convention City 


Interesting facts about this rapidly growing Southern metropolis 
which will be host to American Bankers at the October meeting 


N the minds of thousands of bankers 

who annually pack their golf bags 
and other incidental luggage and strug- 
gle madly for reservations to that Con- 
vention Classic—the American Bankers 
Association gathering—there undoubt- 
edly comes this thought: “I wonder 
what kind of a place Houston is and 
will we be taken care of there as com- 
fortably as has been the custom in the 
past.” 

Moreover, the New Yorker will have 
his seeretary buy a ticket to “Howston,” 
and the Virginian or South Carolinian 
will strut up to the ticket window and 
politely say, “Well suh, will you please 
issue me a railroad ticket and pullman 
to ‘Hooston, Texas.’ ” On the other hand, 
the Westerner—Californian if you will 
—will call over the telephone to the 
ticket agent and say, “Make out my 
travel papers to ‘Hewston.’ ” He doesn’t 
even bother to mention the State, be- 
eause Houston is well known on the 
Pacific Coast. 


It is not generally known to regular 
attendants at the A. B. A. conventions 
which have been held in the largest 
cities of the East, West and Mid-West, 
that Houston has a population of 275,- 
000 and more first-class, fire-proof 
hotel rooms than any other city in the 
South. The Rice Hotel, which will be 
the headquarters for the convention, 
has over a thousand rooms and is one 
of the finest hotels in the United States, 
while the Municipal Auditorium, lo- 
eated one block from the Rice Hotel, 
has a seating capacity of 5,300 with 
every facility for taking care properly 
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By A. D. SIMPSON 


Vice President, National Bank of Commerce, Houston, Texas 


a, of the needs of any large convention. 





NATIVE Houstonian, 

although his friends 
claim that he talks too fast 
to live up to the well known 
linguistic characteristics of 
the South, Mr. Simpson is 
well qualified to present the 
word-picture of the next A. 
B. A. meeting place. 

He is vice president and 
director of the National Bank 
of Commerce and a director 
of the Bankers Mortgage 
Company and the Houston 
Warehouse and Cold Storage 
Company. 

As secretary of the local 
A. B. A. administrative com- 
mittee headed by F. M. Law, 
vice president of the First 
National Bank, and as chair- 
man of the hotel committee, 
Mr. Simpson is one of those 
most active in preparations 
for a week of real old fash- 
ioned southern hospitality 
when bankers from every 
section of the country visit 
this Texas city next October. 


During the past few years Houston has 
entertained some of the largest conven- 
tions regularly held in the country, in- 
cluding those of the National Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
gineers, the National Association of Re- 
tail Credit Men, the Baptist General 
Convention, the Optimists International, 
and the Associated Clubs of the World 
(now the International Advertising As- 
sociation). In July Houston will be 
host to 10,000 motor boat racing fans 
attending the Mississippi Valley Power 
Boat Association. 


At the moment there are 16 first-class 
hotels in Houston, with two other large 
ones under construction. These hotels 
have a total of 5,183 rooms. Six of 
them are new and all are modern in 
every respect, the most luxurious ap- 
pointments being available. 

Houston’s Convention Auditorium is 
owned by the city and is rent free for 
convention purposes. Its ample seat- 
ing capacity, exclusive of the banquet 
hall, junior auditorium seating 1,200 and 
many smaller rooms suitable for com- 
mittee conferences, make it particular 
ly desirable for large meetings. It has 
just recently been remodeled and re 
decorated at a cost of more than $700, 
000. 

Although Houston is known all the 
world over for its sensational develop- 
ment in recent years as a man-made 
port 52 miles from the sea and as al 
industrial center, yet no other Southern 
City has a more interesting or romanti¢ 
background. Houston was named for 
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The Rice Hotel at the left which will be headquarters for the A. B. A. convention this fall. 


At the right, a port scene 


showing the famous Houston turning basin, ship channel, 11 ocean-going vessels, and a part of the publicly-owned term- 
inal facilities including a million-bushel grain elevator at the left. 


General Sam Houston, the hero of the 
battle of San Jacinto where, under his 
masterly leadership in one of the de- 
cisive battles of the world, the Republic 
of Texas achieved her independence 
from Mexico on April 21, 1836. This 
battlefield, now a State Park, is situated 
only a few miles from the city and is 
one of the show places the A. B. A. 
delegate will see. Houston in 1839 was 
designated the first capital of the new 
republic and the site of the erudely con- 
structed capitol building is now the 
busiest corner in the South, occupied by 
the palatial Rice Hotel where above the 
18th floor the view from the roof garden 
shows ocean steamers from all the 
world passing this shrine of Texas 
liberty on their way to or from Port 
Houston. 

In 91 years Houston has grown into 
a splendid, modern city of skyscrapers, 
paved streets, beautiful parks, fine 
schools and attractive churches. The 
visiting banker will have available the 
finest salt water bathing in the quiet 
waters of the Bay or in the rough white 
eaps of the Gulf of Mexico at many of 
the beach resorts near the city. Salt 
and fresh water fishing is fine the year 
round within an hour’s ride from 
Houston. 

The first thing the A. B. A. delegate 
thinks of when the time comes to plan 
for the convention is golf. Here in 
Houston it is played the year round on 
two splendid municipal courses and on 
six private courses whose facilities are 
open to the banker visitor, and these 
links compare “favorably with the best 
in the country. 

Houston has 2,459 acres of land in its 
park system. One of the largest zoolog- 
ial gardens in the South is housed in 
permanent buildings in Hermann Park. 
Rice Institute, a show place of the city, 
is one of the largest privately endowed 





institutions of higher learning in the 
country. The original endowment of 
the founder, William Marsh Rice, now 
amounts to more than $15,000,000. Its 
buildings of beautiful and most unusual 
architecture and its artistically laid out 
campus have elicited enthusiastic com- 
ment from all visitors to Houston. 

Near Rice Institute and facing the 
sunken garden at the entrance of Her- 
mann Park is another development of 
classical beauty; the Houston Museum 
of Art which is known over the United 
States for its beautiful setting and the 
artistry of its internationally known 
exhibits. 

All of these cultural delights will be 
wide open to the visiting banker who 
does not feel the urge to play golf, fish, 
hunt, or swim, and he will have pleasant 
guides to show him the way. 

While Houston is known as a rail- 
road center by virtue of its 18 rail lines 
which serve the city, in recent years 
since the building of the Houston Ship 
Channel its slogan has been changed to 
read “Houston—Where 18 railroads 
meet 52 steamship lines.” The story 
ot the development of this waterway 
reads like a page from Arabian Nights 
and is without a parallel in this or any 
other country. The sensational growth 
of Houston is due more to the Houston 
Ship Channel than to any other one 
factor, and it is an everlasting tribute 
to the faith and perseverance of the 
pioneer Houstonians who were not 
afraid to spend their own money to 
make it possible. 


Within the corporate limits of the 
city the A. B. A. visitor will see huge 
ocean-going vessels flying the flags of 
al! nations, loading and unloading their 
eargoes. He will be told that during 
the twelve months’ cotton season of 
1925-26, the Port of Houston exported 
1,821,828 bales of cotton direct to ports 


of the world, and that since 1924 it has 
held the rank of second cotton port of 
the world. This waterway, for 50 years 
known as Buffalo Bayou, was finished in 
1919 after an expenditure of $20,000,- 
000 of which the citizens of Houston 
took $9,000,000 out. of their own 
pockets and with no State aid in any 
form. That it has been a good invest- 
ment is impressively shown by the in- 
crease in business of the Port since 1920, 
the first full year of operation. For 
example, the business handled in 1926 
was more than 800 per cent greater than 
that which passed over the municipal 
docks during the year 1920. Following 
are the figures: 


Year Value Tonnage 
1920  $ 82,301,162 1,210,204 
1921 78,963,388 2,837,349 
1922 144,272,900 3,365,635 
1923 230,643,731 4,795,342 
1924 314,356,508 7,094,294 
1925 514,262,050 9,118,582 
1926 417,193,666 10,793,509 


The largest vessels which visit the 
ports of the Gulf of Mexico have been 
coming to Houston since 1919. The 
ship channel has a ruling depth of 30 
feet clear and arrangements are now 
being made to dredge to a clear depth 
of 35 feet. The ruling bottom width 
is 150 to 250 feet. The turning basin 
—where the ships come up and “turn 
around”—is 2,000 feet wide and is 
manned with 16 city owned concrete 
and steel wharves and warehouses, all 
equipped with the most modern loading 
and unloading devices. Into this man- 
made Port there come 52 steamship lines 
and 11 oil tanker lines with regular 
sailings to all world ports and coastwise 
to both Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. 


The most phenomenal development 
industrially has come to the Port area 


(Continued on page 28) 


Some of the hotels of Houston where delegates to the 1927 A. B. A. convention will be accommodated. 


HOTEL PLANS FOR THE 


HOUSTON 


MEETING 


Excellent accommodations arranged for visiting 
bankers, with 3,500 rooms assigned—Early 
reservations urged to avoid confusion 


By ALLEN 


LTHOUGH the opening date of 

the American Bankers Association 
convention, October 24, is still almost 
five months away, a hotel committee of 
the Houston Bankers Association has 
practically completed arrangements for 
comfortably accommodating the large 
number of delegates expected. The 
committee urges all members who plan 
te attend to assist by writing for reser- 
vations as soon as possible. 

At Fred Shepherd’s suggestion, the 
Rice Hotel, which is the largest and 
most centrally located, was designated 
as convention headquarters and as the 
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V. PEDEN 


home of the official family during the 
week. The Rice is widely known as one 
of the finest and most modern in the 
South. Twenty stories high, it contains 
1.000 bed rooms, a large ball-room, and 
numerous parlors and private dining- 
rooms which will amply provide for 
the general and divisional meetings. 
The official family, of course, will be 
installed at the Riee, and will inelude 
the officers, members of the executive 
council, commissions, speakers, officers 
and members of the executive committee, 
and sub-committees of various divisions 
and sections, and the respective secre- 


taries of the state bankers’ associations. 
The names of those falling under these 
classifications have already been furn- 
ished and rooms assigned them. The 
hotel will write each member of the 
family a special letter, notifying him 
of his reservation and enclosing bag- 
gage tags. 

The entire third floor, containing 20 
large rooms, has been retained for use 
as headquarters by the state secretaries, 
and it is urged that they communicate 
at onee with Robert E. Wait, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, secretary of the state 
secretaries’ association, regarding their 
requirements. 

A clerical staff, consisting of 25 men 
and 26 women, will be installed in two 
large rooms on the mezzanine floor. 
An information bureau, a corps of 
messenger boys, a special post-office, 
and a fully-equipped press headquarters 
in charge of Gurden Edwards, director 
of publicity for the A. B. A., are among 
other things provided. 

The Houston Hotel Men’s Association 
is cooperating with the bankers’ hotel 
committee, and has jointly assigned 
more than 3,500 comfortable rooms, 








FOR MACHINE ACCOUNTING 


In the cirele is a photograph 
of the new “Y and E” Com- 
mercial Bookkeeper’s Desk, 
designed especially for use 
with mechanical accounting 
systems in banks. 
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ledger cards meet every requirement 


“Y and E” steel trays hold both 
ledgers and statements—and affect a 
real saving in space—time—labor. 
When your operators are posting both 
ledger and statement, they will appre- 
ciate having both in one tray. It 
eliminates lifting binders back and 
forth and puts all accounts at their 
finger tips. 

This new line of “Y and E”’ steel 
trays with positive locking compres- 


sors, non-skid cork bottom and low 
“visibility” sides fills a long-felt need. 
They neither ‘get out out of order, 
nor do they wear out. Several styles 
and sizes with or without bases ad- 
justable to sitting or standing height, 
mounted on easy rolling castors. 

The “Y and E”’ line also includes a 
complete assortment of ledger cards 
and sheets, for machine accounting. 
Mail coupon for detailed information. 


‘YAWMAN «n> FRBE MFe.(0. 


687 Jay Street 


Rochester, N. Y. 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES— STEEL SHELVING — DESKS — SAFES — 
OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES—BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


YAWMAN AND ERBE MBG. CO. 
687 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me information regarding NAME.. 


the items I have checked below. 
0) Ledger Trays 

CL) Bookkeeper’s Desk 

(J) Ledger Cards: 


ADDRESS . 


[_] Commercial: 
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which will readily accommodate more 
than 6,000 guests. 

Among other hotels taking part will 
be the Brazos, Macatee, and Tennison, 
which are near the Southern Pacific 
station and perhaps half a mile from 
the center of town; the Warwick and 
the Plaza, both apartment hotels and 
recently constructed in the Southern 
residential section near the Art Museum, 
Hermann City Park and Golf Course, 
and the Rice Institute. All the hotels 


are within a comparatively few blocks 
of each other in the business district. 

A. D. Simpson, vice president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, Houston, 
is chairman of the hotel committee, and 
He 
urges that all members desiring reser- 
vations write directly to him instead of 
to the hotels, thus avoiding delay and 
confusion gs reservations can be made 
only through his committee. 


actively in charge of reservations. 


SPRING MEETING OF A. B. A. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


HE spring Executive Council Meet- 

ing of the American Bankers Asso- 
dation at Hot Springs, Arkansas, May 1 
to 5th, was notable for its accidental 
proximity to the flooded areas of the 
lower Mississippi Valley. 


Proper estimates of the actual sit- 
uation in Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana were facilitated by personal 
contact and a resolution was passed 
urging Government aid for the affected 
districts. 

The outstanding feature of the meet- 
ing was an address by Dean H. L. 
Russell of the Agricultural College of 
Wisconsin and a member of the Ad- 
visory Council of the American Bankers 
Agricultural Commission, entitled “A 
leaf from Business for the Relief of 
Agriculture.” 


An article based on this address ap- 


pears in another part of this issue of 
Tat BANKERS MONTHLY. 


A significant action taken in commit- 
tee by the Clearing House Section will 
make it possible for banks which join 
metropolitan clearing houses to change 
the A. B. A. transit numbers previous- 
ly assigned to them to correspond with 
their clearing house under 
certain conditions. 


numbers 


The recreational and entertainment 
program of the meeting included a golf 
tournament, a family dinner for mem- 
bers and their wives, a dance, a ladies 
reception, a ladies bridge tournament, 
and a ladies putting contest. 


In reporting for the committee on 
State Legislation, Wm. S. Irish gave 
this encouraging information: 


“A characteristic of many of the 
laws enacted this year is the general 
strengthening of the banking system. 
A number of states have increased the 
minimum capitalization requirements of 
their banks and provided for more 
effectual supervision. Montana in its 
enactment of a new banking code is a 
noticeable example in this respect. 


Arkansas has limited the rate of inter- 
est which may be paid on deposit to 
four per cent. Many states have made 
provisions designed to increase the 
safety of loans and other investments. 
Texas has repealed its guaranty law 
and made provision for the inecorpora- 
tion of clearing houses and the exchange 
of eredit information. No new state 
has adopted a guaranty law this year, 
despite the introduction and urging of 
such laws in many of the states. 
South Dakota whose people refused to 
allow the legislature to repeal the 
guaranty law of that state, has made 
certain changes in the existing law in 
an attempt to make it workable. The 
general impression derived from a sur- 
vey of bank legislation this year is that 
the bankers have come to a realization 
that it is incumbent upon them to take 
the initiative in urging legislation which 











will make for sound banking and mate- 
rially reduce the past record of bank 
failures, if they would forestall such 
initiative being taken by the people in 
the form of bank guaranty laws and 
other ill-advised measures. In general, 
the legislatures qf the different states 
have enacted a very large number of 
laws on a wide range of subjects relat- 
ing to banking.” 


Declaring that bankers must provide 
means for preventing bank failures, 
John R. Downing, president of the 
Clearing House Seetion, described the 
efficacy of clearing house examinations 
in promoting better and safer banking. 


“The system of clearing house examin- 
ations now in successful operation in 
31 cities, has demonstrated its efficacy 
in promoting better and safer banking 
to a degree that should enlist the sup- 
port not only of those remaining large 
cities without the benefit of this system, 
but also by smaller communities and 
sections. The best safeguards of sound 
banking are intelligence and integrity, 
plus eareful supervision. It is becom- 
ing more and more apparent that the 
extension of clearing house association 
work, including credit bureaus ° and 
voluntary clearing house examinations, 
is the chief reliance in’ promoting better 
banking. 


“The work ‘of the clearing house 
examiner is continuous, not periodical, 
and admirably supplements the work of 
national and state examiners. A former 
Comptroller of the Currency has 
characterized this method as ‘infinitely 
superior to either state or federal 


examinations.’ ” 





The executive officers of the A. B. A. as they appeared at Hot Springs. Left 


to right they are: 


Fred N. Shepherd, executive secretary, Craig B. Hazel- 


wood, second vice president, Melvin A. Traylor, president, Thomas R. Pres- 


ton, first vice president. 
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GOLF 


Recommended by MIKE H. MALOTT 
President, The Citizens Bank, Abilene, Kans. 
ORRY that I cannot qualify in en- 

tering my photo in the art exhibit 

sponsored by you and for the edifica- 
tion of banker golfers. 

There is a tenseness that steals o’er 
my countenance just as I think I am 
going to make a hole in par that looks 
so much like a poker face, that I have 
never had the courage to ask the camera- 
man to reproduce it. 

While golf is my hobby, the seore 
indicates that it is only a side-line. I 
had the good luck to make a birdie once 
on our number three at 2:15 P. M. 
July 16, 1920, and I am living in the 
hope to tell my grandson (who is now 
three months old) about it 
grows up. 


when he 


The real event of my golf life, one 
that stands out with more prominence 
than any other, occurred last fall on 
the Los Angeles Country Club grounds 
during the American Bankers <Associ- 
ation convention. 

With elubs that were much too short 
and in togs borrowed from Guy Bower- 
man, president of the State Bank Di- 
vision, that were miles too big, and that 
made me look as the “vintage of 1860,” 


N a letter from a Texas 

banker he said: “For 
the past few years I have 
been tied pretty close to 
my work and have not 
been able to take the rec- 
reation that any one in 
this line of business 
should take.” 

It is because so many 
bankers neglect their rec- 
reation, that we publish 
this page. We hope that 
those who have neglected 
such an important part of 
life, will be inspired by 
these stories and will ar- 
range in some way to find 
the time to rest and relax 
mind and body. 


inensennemnemenaiail 


the borrower took the money from the 
borrowee, William J. Fitzwilson, seere- 
tray and assistant treasurer of the A. 
B. A. and Grant MePherrin, ex-pres- 
ident of the State Bank Division, the 
other members of the foursome. 

This was a real epoch in history and 





Photo by Kaufman and Fabry, Chicago 


“There is a tenseness that steals o’er my countenance just as I think I am 
going to make a hole in par that looks so much like a poker face, that I have 
never had the courage to ask the cameraman to reproduce it.”—Mike H. 


Malott. 
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I shall be able to “reminisce” about jt 
for years to come. It was a real satis. 
faction to beat these birds for they said 
I could not be improved in appearance 
with a mother-hubbard. 


COLLECTING ZOO 
SPECIMENS 


6¢Q@'OMEBODY remembers!” 

So exclaimed Herbert  Fleish- 
hacker, president of the Anglo & Lon- 
don Paris National Bank of San Fran. 
cisco, and many corpor- 
ations, when he arrived at his office on 
his birthday. 

Expectantly, the banker untied the 
daintily-wrapped package. A 
bird flew out. 

During the remainder of the day, the 
financier’s birthday presents were 
opened with great caution. There came, 
in quick succession, ducks, rabbits, fish, 
birds, geese and countless other crea- 
tures of fin, feather and fur. 

By this time, Mr. Fleishhacker had 
heard rumors of the true explanation: 
a group of San Francisco’s business 
and financial leaders had banded to- 
gether in solemn conclave and had de- 
cided to give the banker a living erea- 
ture for every birthday he had passed. 

President Fleishhacker counted the 
presents. There were 49 in his z00- 
office. As he was 51, he nervously 
wondered what the final two would be. 
Perhaps a lion and a leopard—or—the 
banker suddenly decided to go home. 


director of 


canary 


He hastily put on his overcoat. As 
he stepped onto the sidewalk, there 
floated through the San Franciseo fog 
the clear notes of a bugle. There stopped 
in front of the bank a large truck 
labelled with signs proclaiming, “For 
Herbert!” Curious crowds and laugh- 
ing boys blocked Herbert  Fleish- 
hacker’s view at first—but he finally 
glimpsed two water buffalo! As he 
darted for his automobile, he felt on 
his shoulder the heavy hand of a burly 
truck driver. 

“Please sign dis here receipt for two 
water buffalo delivered in good condi- 
tion,” the truckman politely requested. 

Weeks later, Mr. Fleishhacker learn- 
ed that Kenneth R. Kingsbury, pres- 
ident of the Standard Oil Co. of 
California, had been the instigator of 
the birthday plot. The banker had his 
revenge when the oil magnate took a trip 
East, for Mr. Kingsbury mysteriously 
received a sack of onions every few 
hundred miles! 
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Will be New to Many Who 
Attend the Annual Meetin 
of the American Bankers 
Association in Houston, 


October 24-29, 1927 - 


umBER, Oil, Cotton, Fruit, Vegetables, Livestock 
L and Poultry Products have each contributed to 
the substantial development of the vast trade terri- 
tory served by the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Lines. 


Visitors to Texas will see and remember the famous 
black, waxy lands which yield a bountiful return 
and glorify the progressive City of Dallas and the 
cultured citizenship typical of the. Lone Star State. 
Amarillo, Wichita Falls, Fort Worth, Waco, Austin, 
San Antonio, Houston, Galveston, Beaumont, Tyler, 
Corsicana, Texarkana, El Paso, and other pulsat- 
ing centers, beckon for attention and proudly display 
enduring evidences of the remarkable transformation 
from a land of tradition and romance to a rich and 
responsive market area which challenges the world. 








The Golden Jubilee of the Cotton Belt Route—fifty 
years of dependable service—will be celebrated 
October 1, 1927. The Cotton Belt is anxious to 
tell you more about Texas. Address: 





P. T. COLE, Agricultural Commissioner C. C. ROCKENBACK, Industrial Commissioner 
Tyler, Texas St. Louis, Missouri 


“Service 


St. Louis Southwestern Railway Lines <" 


Courtesy” 
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WHY BANKERS PROMOTE 
INDUSTRIAL LOAN COMPANIES 


The advantages to the bank, to the community, 
and to the individuals arising from a 
plan to provide character loans 


By EGBERT A. BROWN 


Formerly Vice President, Mercantile Trust Co., San Francisco 


Ek. A. Brown was associated with the 
California National Bank of Sacra- 
Then he was made 
vice president of the Mercantile Trust 


mento for 25 years. 


Co., of San Francisco. 
* * * * 
CONOMIC conditions have changed 
very materially in the larger cities 
during the past 20 years. During that 
time we have changed from house 
renters or home owners to occupants of 
flats or apartments. While wages have 
greatly inereased during that period, 
the cost of living has also increased. 
The advent of the automobile, radio, 
and movie has raised the standard of 
living ideas in the minds of most men. 

It is less than 20 years ago that the 
first industrial or character loan bank 
was established, and only during the 
past five years that the people in gen- 
eral have begun to appreciate the great 
value and need of such an institution 
in a community. 

Debt will cause more worry than any- 
thing else and worry begets inefficiency 
in work, and has a direct bearing on 
yroduction. Commercial bankers do 
not have the facilities to handle small 
loans and have them repaid in fifty 
equal weekly installments. 

The object of a local character or 
industrial loan bank is to bring to the 
salaried person or wage earner the op- 
portunity to group his or her debts in- 
to one place and to know that the re- 
payments are spread over 50 weeks, 
with a small equal payment each week, 
which is easily met without sacrifice, 
and at a cost only slightly higher than 
the bank interest rate. 

This very definitely solves the finan- 
cial problem and has placed thousands 
of persons on the road to happiness 
and prosperity for the character loan 
company assists people to operate on a 
budget basis. 

The borrower liquidates his debt to 
the merchant and professional man. 
The merchant obtains his cash on an old 
book account, putting his financial 
statement in a stronger position and giv- 
ing him more cash to operate on, and 
incidentally inereases his bank balance, 
which is not distasteful to the banker. 

The banker has the opportunity to 
direct applicants for small loans, which 
he is not equipped to handle, to a re- 


liable company where he knows the rate 
is reasonable. 

The stockholders receive a fair return 
on their investments. The profits from 
the business, in turn, bring further 
growth to the community and help to 
build up business in general. The only 
one objecting to a character and indus- 
trial loan company in the community is 
the loan shark in whose clutches many 
ot the unfortunate people have been 
held for years, paying a ruinous rate of 
interest. The fewer you have of these 
loan sharks the better off you are eco- 
nomically. 

The very best leading citizens of the 
community become interested in the 
company as directors, officers, and stoek- 
holders, thereby assuring a careful and 
conservative management and at the 
same time extending the same consider- 
ation to the person who borrows $50 
as the commercial banker gives to the 
merchant borrowing $5,000. 

It is necessary for every city to keep 
abreast of the times and in order to do 
so, it is essential to have a local character 
loan company. Chamber of Commerce, 
merchants associations, credit bureaus, 
bankers, and others have recognized the 
need. 

The character or industrial loan com- 
pany not only loans money to liquidate 
debts, but has loaned thousands of in- 
dividuals money to improve their pro- 
perty, with a new roof, paint, plumb- 
ing, furnace, porch, and so on, to pay 
off mortgages, send children to college, 
pay for operations and dental work, buy 
new furniture, to pay taxes and special 
assessments, to pay insurance prem- 
iums, and for other necessary purposes. 

The loans are made to people in all 
walks of life. No matter what the 
salary or position is, a person is able 
to obtain a loan if his or her character 
is good and he or she has a steady 
position and obtains the endorsement of 
two friends, who need not be either 
business men or property owners. 
These endorsements are necessary be- 
cause the character loan company does 
not accept chattel mortgages or assign- 
ments of wages. In place of the en- 
dorsers, collateral may be given, such 
as contracts, listed or unlisted bonds and 
stoeks, other notes, and so on. 

This industrial banking completely 
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rounds out the financial structure of a 
community taking its place with the 
commercial and savings banks, building 
and loan associations, and second mort. 
gage companies. 


HOUSTON—THE 
CONVENTION CITY 


(Continued from page 23) 
by reason of the inauguration of this 
water commerce at Houston. Along the 
banks of the ship channel 51 major 
industrial plants have been established 
representing a capital 
more than $125,000,000. 
trial plants 


chemical 


investment of 

These indus- 
include oil refineries, 
works, flour mills, cement 
plants, grain elevators, fertilizer works, 
cotton compresses and warehouses, steel 
fabricating plants and warehouses for 
state-wide distribution, and coal and oil 
bunkering plants for the fueling of 
ships. One cotton firm alone has 
facilities for handling 300,000 bales of 
eotton and its 3,000 feet of concrete 
wharf can load seven ocean freighters 
at the same time. 

Fred N. Shepherd, executive seere- 
tary of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, spent two days in Houston 
looking carefully into the three major 
requirements for the proper handling 
of this great convention, and when he 
had finished his investigation, which 
was thorough and systematic, he said: 

“No. 1. Convention hall and commit. 
tee rooms—Perfect. 

“No. 2. Hotels—Ample to take good 
eare of the delegates. 

“No. 3. Golf Courses—Eight good 
ones that compare favorably with the 
best in the country.” 

The most talked-of country in the 
United States today—‘The Magie 
Valley of the Lower Rio Grande’— 
is a night’s ride from Houston and the 
A. B. A. visitor will be given an oppor- 
tunity to visit that paradise where the 
celebrated Sharyland Grape Fruit, 9 
delicious that it is eaten without sugar, 
is grown. The Valley is a country of 
fruits and flowers where the days of 


glorious sunshine pass into nights of 
breath-taking moon shine under 4 


turquois sky. Here amidst gentle mov- 
ing palms breathing the perfume of 
orange blossoms and roses, is heard the 
alluring tinkle of the Mexican guitar 
and eastanet, and the banker visitor 
will feel that he has really been trans- 
ported on the Magie Carpet from the 
workaday world to a real paradise. 


Such is Houston and Texas, waiting 
to welcome with open hearts and arms, 
the delegates to the American Bankers 
Convention the week of October 2%, 
1927—with a hospitality uniquely South- 
ern and eager to make this meeting the 
happiest and most successful in the 
history of the Association. 
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Back in the nineties, the first Todd 
Protectograph was made in a wood- 
shed. Although crude in its appear- 
ance the machine “worked.” Its im- 
print on a check proved to be an effec- 
tive obstacle to the check-fraud artist. 
From this ““wood-shed”’ beginning, 
The Todd Company now carries on 
its industry in two great plants, cov- 
ering approximately six acres. There 
are more than a million Protecto- 
graphs in use today by banks and 
their depositors. Sixty-four nations 
ue them. The dangers besetting the 
millions of checks in circulation have 
been reduced to a minimum. Confi- 
dence in banks as the safe place to 
keep money has been strengthened. 
Besides developing confidence in 
banks, the use of Protectographs 
has simplified and speeded banking 


routine. Protectograph-written checks 
are unequaled in legibility. No chance 
of making mistakes. The checks of 
private individuals have been made 
easier to handle through the use of 
the Personal Protectograph. 


But making Protectographs is only 
part of The Todd Company’s activi- 
ties in the banking world. Todd 
Greenbac Checks which defeat the 
check-crook’s acid have been supplied 
to 200,000 banks and business houses. 
Super-Safety Checks made by the 
Bankers’ Supply Division of The 
Todd Company are being furnished 
by banks everywhere to their deposi- 
tors. Through this same division an 
advertising service for banks is con- 
ducted by experts. Thousands of 
banks have used this service with most 
profitable results. 
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This priceless service to banks 
began in a wood-shed 


A Todd expert is always available 
to explain in detail these great ser- 
vices of The Todd Company. He can 
speak with authority on your prob- 
lem. . . . Write, wire or phone for 
one to call on you. Mail the coupon 
today for information on the Todd 
System of Check Protection. The 
Todd Company, Protectograph Di- 
vision. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. 
Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks,and Todd Green- 
bac Checks. 


| THE TODD COMPANY (Est. 1899) 6-27 | 
1137 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me information about the 
Todd System of Check Protection. 


| Name of official 





Name of bank 





PO 





TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


The Protectograph elim- 
inates a large percent- 
age of all check frauds 
by preventing raised 
amounts. It is made in 
a variety of standard 
models, one for every 
type of business—$37.50 
up. For private use the 
Personal Protectograph at 
$20 has a nation-wide pop- 
ularity. Only Todd can 
make a Protectograph. 





inate another 
losses by 


date and 
“counterfeiting.” 





Todd Greenbac Checks, 
with their patented self- 
canceling features, elim- 
i major 
source of possible check 
preventing 
change of payee’s name, 
number and 
At the 
drop of the forger’s acid, 
countless imprints of the 


Standard Forgery Bonds 
cover the remaining 
check-fraud possibilities, 
namely, outright forgery 
of signature or of en- 
dorsement. As preferred 
risks, Todd users qualify 
for such bonds at large 
savings from the Metro- 
politan Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, New York. 
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NEW BANKS REPORTED IN 


PROGRESS OF ORGANIZATION 


Arkansas 
Mountain Pine—Mountain Pine State 
Bank. Capital $10,000. Surplus 
$5,000. G. E. Tarkington, vice pres- 


ident, Stanley Lee, president. 


California 

Belvedere—Belvedere State Bank. Cap- 
ital $100,000. Surplus $25,000. 

Bloomington—Bloomington National 
Bank. Capital $25,000. E. M. Lash, 
correspondent. 

Bloomington—First 
Capital $25,000. 
correspondent. 

San Diego—Market Street State Bank. 
Capital $100,000. 

Vista—The Vista State Bank. Capital 
$50,000. 

Walnut Park—Walnut Park Com- 
munity Bank. Huntington Park, P. 
O. Capital $50,000. Frank P. John- 


son, organizer. 


Florida 


National Bank. 
Lester T. Miller, 


Crescent City—First National Bank. 
Conversion of Peoples Bank. Cap- 
ital $50,000. 

Georgia 

Atlanta—Bank of Commerce of At- 
lanta. Capital $1,000,000. 

Lakeland—Tobaceo Belt Trust Co. 


Capital $100,000. 


Illinois 
Villa Park—First National Bank. Cap- 
ital $50,000. Correspondent, Charles 
H. Davis. 
Iowa 
Nevada—Nevada National Bank. 
ital $40,000. 
spondent. 
Toledo—National Bank of 
Capital $50,000. Surplus 
Correspondent, F. R. 
Wells, cashier. 


Cap- 
H. E. Hadley, corre- 


Toledo. 
$25,000. 


Jones, P. C. 


Massachusetts 
Boston—Citizens National Bank. Has 
merged with the National Shawmut 
Bank as the Citizens-South Station 
office. 
Minnesota 
Clinton—First National Bank. H. A. 
Hewitt, correspondent. 
Missouri 
Holland—Holland Exchange Bank. 
Capital $10,000. Directors, W. R. 
Sanford and J. E. Cahoon. 
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Naylor—State Bank of Naylor—Capital 
$15,000. Directors, H. E. White and 
S. Farrar. 

New Jersey 


Bay Head—The Bay Head National 
Bank. Will open June 10. Capital 
$30,000. James H. Chaley, president, 


S. C. Forsyth, cashier. 

Marlton—First National Bank. Capital 
$25,000. H. R. Snyder, correspond- 
ent. 

Oradell—Oradell National Bank. Capital 
$50,000. William F. Wray, corre- 
spondent. 

Sayreville—Peoples 
Capital $100,000. 
correspondent. 


National Bank. 
James V. Burke, 


NEW BANKS AND 


California 

E! Cerrito—Mechanies Bank. Braneh 

of Mechanics Bank, Richmond. 
Georgia 

Kite—Farmers and Merchants Bank. 
Purehased building and fixtures of 
the old Citizens Bank, closed, and will 
liquidate the balance of the assets of 
the Citizens Bank. Capital $15,000. 
J. M. Johnson, president, M. T. Riner, 
vice president. 

Wrens—Weeks Banking Co. Private 
Bank, has opened. C. E. Weeks, 
president, W. E. Thompson, eashier. 

Indiana 

Bluffton—Citizens Bank. Opened with 
$50,000 capital. W. R. Barr, pres- 
ident, M. E. Stults, cashier. 


Iowa 
Tama—Tama State Bank. F. A. Jones, 
president, Herbert Kubicek, cashier. 


Kansas 
Mulberrvy—Miners State Bank. Closed 
February 24, 1927 and _ reopened 
April 18, 1927. Capital $20,000. 


Chas. Perry, president, W. C. Perry, 
cashier. 
Minnesota 
Hoffman—Farmers State Bank. Closed 
November 23, 1926 and reopened 
April 4, 1927. Capital $25,000. Sur- 
plus $5,000. F. E. Griswold, pres- 


ident, G. A. Lofgren, cashier. 







New York 


New York—The Windsor Bank, 59 
East 187th Street. Joseph Liceione 
and B. M. Souris, correspondents, 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia—Lehigh National 
Capital $200,000. C. 
correspondent. 


Bank. 
Earl Beatty, 


Seranton—Central 
Capital $300,000. 
correspondent. 


National 
Matt F. 


Bank. 


Brown, 


South Carolina ; 
Blacksburg—Ameriecan State Bank. 
Branch of the American State Bank, 
Gaffney. T. C. Parker, manager. 
Texas 
San Antonio—Citizens Industrial Bank. 
Capital $100,000. <A. C. Toudouze, 


C. D. Hall, J. C. Nelson, ineorpor- 
ators. 


BANKS REOPENED 





Missouri 
North Salem—Farmers State Bank. 
Has organized with $20,000 capital 
and $10,000 surplus. Takes over the 
affairs of the old Farmers Bank. 
B. P. Christy, president, D. V. Mardis, 
cashier. 
New Jersey 
Newark—The Mount Prospect National 


Bank. Capital $200,000. Surplus 
$50,000. Alfred L. Dennis, pres- 
ident, William H. Bowerman, eash- 
ier. 


New York 
Baldwin—Sunrise National Bank. 
Opened April 17, 1927. Capital $75, 
000. Surplus and profits $22,500. 
John W. Lacey, president, William 
A. Culyer, vice president and cashier. 
North Dakota 
MeVille—State Bank of MeVille. Re 
opened March 22, 1927 with $25,000 


capital. Surplus and profits $8,360. 
A. E. Arneson, president, Louis 
Malm, cashier. 

Ohio 


Cleveland—The Continental Bank, 820 
Superior Ave. Capital $50,000. Sur- 
plus and profits $5,000. W. F. Me- 
Caleb, president, C. W. Whitebait, 
vice president. 

South Dakota 

Castlewood—Citizens State Bank. Re- 
organized and reopened Mareh 4, 
1927. Capital $25,000. Surplus and 
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EADERSHIP resulting from 64 

years of straightforward thinking 
al is the heritage of the First National 
Bank in Detroit. This background 
is Our assurance to you of a safe 
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profits $2,500. J. B. Vaughn, pres- 

ident, C. N. Halvorson, cashier. 
Highmore—Bank of Highmore. Re- 

opened April 12, 1927. Capital $25,- 


000. Surplus and profits $2,500. C. 
H. Drew, president, R. J. Drew, 
cashier. 


South Dakota 
Jeiferson—First State Bank. Reorgan- 
ized and reopened March 16, 1927. 
Capital $10,000. Surplus $5,000. 
Lawrence Authier, president, W. R. 
Melvin, vice president and cashier. 
Leola—Bank of Leola. Closed for re- 
organization and reopened with $25,- 
000 capital. J. J. Hepperle, pres- 
ident, G. H. Turner, eashier. 
Tennessee 
Smithville—First National Bank. Cap- 
ital $30,000. Surplus and profits $2,- 
000. J. C. Foster, president, J. C. 
Starke, cashier. 
Texas 
Blossom—Blossom National Bank. Re- 
organization of the closed First Na- 


tional Bank. Capital $30,000. Sur- 
plus and profits $350. F. G. John- 
son, president, George Johnson, 
cashier. 

Fulbright—Fulbright State Bank. Re- 
organization of the Guarantee State 
Bank. Capital $17,500. Surplus and 
profits $2,468. Edgar Hooker, pres- 
ident, Edward Seoff, cashier. 

Virginia 

Arlington—Peoples State Bank. Branch 
of Peoples State Bank, Cherrydale. 
Opened April 4, 1927. J. H. White, 


manager. 
Washington 
Gig Harbor—First National Bank. 


Capital $25,000. Surplus and profits 
$5,000. H. W. Tichacek, president, 
N. C. Nielson, cashier. 
Wisconsin 
Chetek—Farmers and Merchants State 
Bank. Closed December 29, 1926 
and reopened April 4, 1927. Capital 
$35,000. R. R. Rosholl, president, J. 
M. Moe, eashier. 


REPORTED BANK CHANGES 


Due to Consolidations, Absorptions, and Changes in Title 





California 
Calexico—First Central National Bank. 
Formed by merger of First National 
Bank and Central Bank of Imperial 


Valley. Capital $300,000. Surplus 
$150,000. J. O. Butts, president 
and eashier. 

San Francisco—Bank of Montreal, 


(San Francisco). New title of the 
British American Bank. 
Colorado 
Hugo—Hugo National Bank and First 
National Bank have merged under 
latter title. Capital $25,000. Surplus 
and profits $34,500. E. I. Thompson, 
president, J. N. Quinn, cashier. 
Georgia 
Columbus—Columbus Bank and Trust 
Co. New title of Columbus Savings 
Bank and Trust Co. 
official personnel. 


No changes in 





Hahira—Farmers State Bank. Has 
succeeded the Citizens Bank. Cap- 
ital $25,000. Surplus and _ profits 
$800. J. W. Coppage, president, 


V. A. Gaskins, cashier. 
Savannah—Citizens and Southern Bank, 
Converting to Citizens and Southern 
National Bank. 
Idaho 
Idaho Falls—Idaho Falls National 
Bank. Absorbed by Anderson Broth- 
ers Bank, under latter title. Capital 
and surplus $225,000. M. S. Eceles, 
president, M. M. Hitt, cashier. 
Illinois 
Bellflower—Exchange State Bank of 


Bellflower. New title of Bellflower 
Exchange Bank. Capital $40,000. 
Surplus and profits $11,210. J. E. 
Smith, president, I. W. Brown, 
cashier. 

Chicago—The Bank of America. New 
title of Greenebaum Sons Bank and 
Trust Co. 

Marine—Bank of Marine. Has trans- 
ferred its liabilities and deposits to 
the First National Bank of Marine, 
with equal amount of assets. 

Stronghurst—First National Bank and 
State Bank of Stronghurst. Have 
merged under latter title. Capital 
$50,000. Surplus and profits $8,269. 
Frank Crenshaw, president, D. Pres- 
cott, eashier. 


Indiana 
Crawfordsville—Crawfordsville State 
Bank. Sold to Elston Bank and 
Trust Co. 
Iowa 


Bedford—Farmers and Merchants State 
Bank. Purchased by Citizens State 
Bank. Capital $50,000. Surplus 
and profits $9,000. R. M. Dunning, 
president, J. W. Wyant, cashier. 

Blanchard—First Trust and Savings 
Bank. Has been purchased by and 
merged with the Inter-State Savings 
Bank. Capital $20,000. Surplus 
and profits $12,380. Hugh Doyles, 
president, Alvin A. Clark, eashier. 

Emmetsburg—The National Bank of 

Emmetsburg. Sueceeds First Na- 

tional Bank. Capital $60,000. Sur- 

plus and profits $21,000. A. J. Burt, 


president, Robert Laughlin, cashier. 
Kansas 
Bronson—Citizens State Bank. Merged 
with Bank of Bronson under latter 
title. 
Kentucky 
Hesler—Hesler Deposit Bank. Has 
been purchased by the Peoples Bank 
and Trust Co., Owenton, Ky. No 
change in charter of the latter bank, 
Louisville—Portland Bank. Business 
sold to First National Bank to oper- 
ate as “Portland Branch.” 
Walton—Walton Equitable Bank, 
Formed by merger of Equitable Bank 
and Trust Co. and the Walton Bank 
and Trust Co. Capital $50,000, 
Surplus and profits $74,490. R. ¢. 
Green, president, E. 8. West, cashier, 
Michigan 
Stanton—Peoples State Bank. Pur. 
chased by the State Savings Bank. 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis—Fourth Northwest- 
ern State Bank. Converting to 
Fourth Northwestern National Bank. 
Capital $100,000. 
Moorhead—City National Bank. Sue- 
eeeds Farmers and Merchants State 


Bank. Capital $50,000. <A. 0. 
Christensen, correspondent. 
Westport—State Bank of Westport. 


Taken over by Farmers and Mer- 
chants State Bank, Sedan, Minn. 
Missouri 
Bernie—Bank of Bernie. Merged with 
Bernie State Bank, under latter title. 
Capital $25,000. R. H. Moore, cash- 
ier. Montana 
Bainville—First National Bank. Vol- 
untary liquidation, effective February 
28, 1927. Absorbed by Farmers State 
Bank. 
Nebraska 
Central City—Conservative State Bank. 
Merged with Platte Valley State 
Bank under latter title. Capital 
$50,000. Surplus and profits $13, 
490. A. N. Johnston, president, C. 
E. Erickson, cashier. 
Lebanon—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
Merged with State Bank of Lebanon, 
under latter title. Capital $12,000. 
Surplus and profits $4,000. R. C. 
Murphy, president, M. J. Walters, 
cashier. 





New Jersey 
Passaic—Merchants Bank. Taken over 
by Service Trust Co. of N. J. as 
“Merchants Branch.” 
North Dakota 


Carson—Carson State Bank. Consdl- 
idated with First State Bank under 
latter title. Capital $25,000. Sur 
plus and profits $5,000. W. A. Hart, 
president, Oliver Tollefson, cashier. 

Hettinger—Live Stock National Bank. 
Voluntary liquidation Mareh 14, 1927. 
Absorbed by Adams County State 
Bank. 
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To officers of 
corporations 


The Equitable acts in 







the following corporate 






trust capacities: 


" 
fl TT 
| 


| 


MI 


1. As trustee under mort- I} 










gages and deeds of trust, 
securing bonds of railroad, 
public utility and industrial 


corporations. 





2. As transfer agent and 
registrar of stock. (Jn the 
transfer of even a single share 
of stock there are thirty-five 






















separate steps. Each one of 


For corporations 
A safeguard and an economy 


them is vital to a proper trans- 


fer; if a single error is made 














confusion, loss of time and 


expense will result.) 






By making The Equitable its dividend disbursing 
agent a corporation relieves itself for all time of a 
periodic burden. 


3. As depositary under pro- 





tective agreements or under 





plans of reorganization of 







railroad, public utility and It really employs, just for the periods necessary, a 


clerical force trained in this work, and operating 
under a carefully devised system which effectually 
eliminates the errors that often occur when such 
work is attempted by those ordinarily occupied in 
other duties. 


industrial corporations. 


4. As agent and depositary 


for voting trustees. 





5. As assignee or receiver 





for corporations under action 








for the protection of credi- The services of The Equitable are available to local 


banks wishing to amplify their own services for the 
benefit of their customers. 


tors. 





















6. As fiscal agent for the 





f bonds, and cou- 
ee OF PORES, SAS Cae Read the column at the left. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


37 WALL STREET 
Cnicaco: 105 South La Salle Street Teiepione: State 8312 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
BALTIMORE + PHILADELPHIA * SAN FRANCISCO + ATLANTA 


FOREIGN OFFICES: LONDON + PARIS + MEXICOCITY 


pons of states, municipalities 









and corporations. 







Without incurring any 
obligation, consult the 
nearest office of The 
Equitable with regard 
to any of the services 
rendered by our Cor- 
porate Trust Depart- 
ment. 

















HOME OFFICE, 37 Wall Street, New York, connected by direct private wire with Chicago office. 


Total resources more than $475,000,000 


© E.T.C, of N.Y.,1927 
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Ohio 
Cincinnati—The Pearl Market Bank 
and Trust Co. New title of Pearl- 
Market Bank. Capital $400,000. 
Coshocton—The Peoples Bank and 
Trust Co. Sueceeds Peoples Bank- 
ing Co. Capital $150,000. Surplus 
and profits $177,160. L. P. Gallag- 
her, president, J. Q. Almach, cashier. 
Youngstown—South Side Savings Bank. 
Purchased by City Trust & Savings 


Bank. 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City—The First National 
Bank and The American National 
Bank, Oklahoma City, Okla., have 


consolidated under the title of Amer- 
iean-First National Bank in Okla- 
homa City. Capital $3,000,000. Sur- 
plus, undivided profits, and reserves 
$468,560. F. P. Johnson, president, 
J. W. Faherty, cashier. 
Wakita—State Bank of Wakita. Merg- 


ed with Citizens Bank under latter 
title. Capital $20,000. Surplus and 


profits $7,000. W. A. Miller, pres- 
ident, A. T. Williams, cashier. 
Pennsylvania 

Connellsville—Colonial National Bank. 
Consolidated with Title and Trust Co. 
of Western Pennsylvania. Capital 
$250,000. 

Connellsville—Yough Trust Co. Con- 
solidated with Title and Trust Co. of 
Western Pennsylvania. 


Elizabethtown—First 


National Bank 
and Trust Co. New title of Elizabeth- 
town National Bank. Capital $125,- 
000. Surplus and profits $250,000. 
A. G. Coble, president, A. H. Martin, 
cashier. 


Philadelphia—William Penn Title and 


Trust Co. Succeeds Pilgrim Title and 
Trust Co. Capital $156,970. Sur- 


plus and profits $1,510. Aaron Ber- 
man, president, J. O. Bessor, treas- 
urer. 


Reading—The Second National Bank. 


Has consolidated with the Reading 
Trust Co., under latter title. 


Seranton—County Savings Bank. Con- 


verted to the County National Bank 
and has merged with the First Na- 
tional Bank under title of the latter. 


Washington—The First Bank and Trust 


Co., has been formed by the merger 
of the First National Bank and the 
Real Estate Trust Co. Capital $600,- 
000. Surplus and profits $636,440. 
T. Jeff Dunean, president, Robert R. 
Hays, secretary and treasurer. 


South Carolina 


Lake City—Planters Bank. Sueceeds 
Peoples Bank. Capital $25,000. 


Ree Heights—First State Bank. 


Surplus and profits $2,500. W. S. 
Lynch, president, F. P. Schiffley, cash- 
ier. 

South Dakota 


Con- 
verted into the First National Bank. 
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Capital $25,000. Surplus and profits 
$15,000. F. D. Greene, president, ¢, 
V. Gardiner, cashier. 
Tennessee 
Old Hickory—Hadley Bend Braneh of 
the Fourth and First Bank and Trog 
Co. Now the Hadley Bend Braneh 
of the Nashville Trust Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. A. C. Dorris, manager. 
Texas 
Ranger—Ranger State Bank has merg. 
ed with the Citizens State Bank up. 
der the latter title. Capital $75,009, 
Surplus and profits $9,810. 0, D. 
Dillingham, president, Hall Walker, 
cashier. 
Washington 
Preseott—First State Bank has been 
absorbed by the First National Bank, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
Wapato—Union State Bank and First 
National Bank. Merged under latter 
title. Capital $25,000. Surplus $5, 
000. A. E. MeCreedy, president, L. 
Boyle, cashier. 
Wyoming 
Casper—Citizens National Bank. Pur. 
chased by Wyoming Trust Co. 
Hanna—Hanna State and Savings Bank. 
Will succeed First National Bank. 


Capital $40,000. May 1, 1927. John 
Quealy, president, S. D. Briggs, 
eashier 


NEW BRANCH BANKS 


AUTHORIZED 





The Comptroller of the Currency 
has issued certificates authorizing the 
opening of branches under the aet of 
February 25, 1927, to the following na- 
tional banks: 

First National Bank of Jersey City, 
N. J. Locations—286 Central Ave., 89 
Monticello Ave. 

Central National Bank of New York, 
N. Y. Location—5 West Burnside Ave, 
Bronx. 

National City Bank of New York, ¥. 
Y. Location—Northwest corner of 
149th St. and Cortland Ave., Bronx. 
945-947 Third Ave. (at N. E. Cor. of 
36th St., Brooklyn). 

Bowery and East River National 
Bank of New York, N. Y. Location— 
Vicinity of 2254 First Ave. 

Bank of California Nat’l Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. Location—Vieit- 
ity of N. W. corner of 16th St. and 
Julian Ave. 

Central National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Locations—Vicinity of 16th 
and Chestnut Sts. Vicinity of 32d and 
Market Sts. 

Genesee National Bank of Buffalo, ¥. 
Y. Location—Vicinity of Genesee St 
(Schiller Park section). 

Highland National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Newburgh, N. Y. Location—Vr 
cinity of 244 Broadway. 
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First National Bank of Louisville, 
Kentucky. Locations—Vicinity of 
Shelby and Broadway, vicinity of Pres- 
ton and Oak, vicinity of Douglas Blvd. 
and Diemer Ave., vicinity of 34th and 
Broadway, vicinity of 18th and Oak, 
vieinity of 34th and Market Sts. 

Nat'l Newark & Essex Banking Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J. Location—Vicin- 
ity of corner of Van Buren and Ferry 
Sts. 

Fourth and First National Bank of 
Nashville, Tenn. Locations—Vicinity 
of 4918 Charlotte Ave., vicinity of 1614 
West End Ave., vicinity of 901 Monroe 
St, vicinity of 21st Avenue, South, 
vieinity of 10th and Woodland Sts., 
vieinity of 901 Second Avenue, North, 
vicinity of 44 University St., vicinity of 
9704 West End Ave., vicinity of Nash- 
ville Trust Co. Bldg., corner of Union 
Street and Printers Alley. These nine 
branches were taken over from affiliated 
state institutions. 

Hanover National Bank of New York, 
N. Y. Loeation—Vicinity of 135 
Williams St. 

Queensboro National Bank of New 
York, N. Y. Loeation—Vicinity of 
Corona Ave. and 5lst., Corona Heights. 

South Side National Bank and Trust 
Co., Newark, N. J. Locations—Vicinity 
of Clinton Ave. and S-18th St., vicinity 
of Lyons Ave. and Clinton Place. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


PLANNED 





Oradell, N. J.—The Oradell National 
Bank, contemplated. 


Detroit, Mich.—Griswold First State 
Bank, branch, one story, maturity soon. 


New York, N. Y.—The Prudence Na- 
tional Bank, contemplated. 

Baldwin, N. Y.—Sunrise National 
Bank, planned. 


Schenectady, N. Y.— Schenectady 
Trust Co., project will mature during 
May. 


Malverne, N. Y.—The Homeland Cor- 
poration, two story stores and bank 
building, $50,000; Tooker and Marsh, 
New York City, architects, drawing 
plans. 


Newark, N. J.—National Newark and 
Essex Banking Co., one story, architects, 
Halsey, McCormack and Helmer, Ine. 


Plainfield, N. J—The Plainfield Na- 
tional Bank, E. F. Strassle, New York 
City, architect ; contemplated. 

Keansburg, N. J.— Keansburg Na- 
tional Bank, one story, A. Stanley 
Miller, Brooklyn, architect. 


In Lima, Ohio— | 
at the Lima Trust— 


i 


A Sale Campaign designed and conducted 
by our organization for this institution — 
produced $704,000 of new business in 22 


days, and it continues for 68 days. 


Savings Accounts are averaging $636 each! 


Checking Accounts are averaging $1200 each! 


133 Safe Deposit Boxes have been rented! 


Trust Business valued at $7,000,000 has been 
produced— all in the first 22 days! 


Similar results are being accomplished for 
bankers in Detroit, Buffalo, Chicago, Dayton 


and other cities. 


Why not let us send you— by return mail — 
facts and figures on other campaigns? No 


obligation. 


T HARRIS SMITH & COMPANY 
Bank Deposit Builders 


231 South LaSalle Street 


Dodge City, Kans.— First National 
Bank, two or three stories, maturity in- 
definite, contemplated. 


Silverton, Ohio—The Silverton Bank, 
two stories, about $50,000, mature soon, 
contemplated. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—E. W. Clark & Co. 
in charge, two or three story bank build- 
ing, $350,000, architects, Zanszinger, 
Borie and Medary, Otis building. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Peoples National 
Bank of Syracuse, contemplated. 


Long Beach, N. 
Bank, contemplated. 


Y.—First National 


CHICAGO 


New Castle, Pa—First National 
Bank, five stories; architect, Simons, 
Brittain and English, Pittsburgh, draw- 
ing plans. 


Chieago, lll—Edgewater Trust and 
Savings Bank, plans the erection of a 
two story bank building to cost $300,000 
adjoining its present structure, work to 
start in October. 


Glendale, Calif.— Pacific Southwest 
Trust and Savings Bank, six story bank 
and office building. 


Youngstown, Ohio. — Home Savings 
and Loan Co., five stories, for branch 
quarters in Salem. 
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Chicago, I1l—Midland National Bank, 
preliminary work started on $350,000 
structure, two stories of reinforced con- 
erete with full Bedford stone street 
elevations; A. Epstein, architect and en- 
gineer. 

New Castle, Pa.—First National Bank 
of Lawrence county, six stories, stone 
and brick, $175,000. 








Memphis, Tenn.—Marx & Bensdorf, 
$300,000 modern banking structure, two 
stories with basement, fireproof, Bedford 
stone. 





Lisbon, Ohio—Peoples State Bank, two 
stories, brick with stone trim, to be 
erected on the same site now occupied by 
the bank. 


Inglewood, Calif.— Bank of Ingle- 
wood. 

Washington, Pa.—The First Bank and 
Trust Co. of Washington, contemplate 
new brick bank building. 


Topton, Pa.—Topton National Bank, 
stone. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Globe Exchange 
Bank is now conducting business in its 
new $1,000,000 home at 815 Broadway. 
The building is six stories high, the 
upper floors being used for offices. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY TIPS FOR THE 
MONTH OF JULY 


By ARTHUR L. BOWEN 
Of the State Bank of Chicago 


L bank window displays are to be 
timely, it is necessary to work some 
time ahead. In preparing for this, I 
have accumulated a calendar of events 
from which each year I may select one 
or more that will be suitable for win- 
dow displays during the month. Here 
is the list for July. 

July 1. Dominion Day, Canada. A 
time for our northern cousins 
to recall to mind the signif- 
icance of the unifying of the 
Dominion in 1867. 

During this month, in 1890, 
the state of Idaho was ad- 
mitted to the Union. State 
flower, syringa. Popular 
name of state—“Gem of the 
Mountains.” 


July 3. 


July 4. Independence Day. A legal 
holiday in all states, terri- 
tories, and possessions of the 


U. S. A. “Tie-up” inde- 





above. 


Inquiry invited. 


BANK PROFITS 


Transactions of Depositors who have 
attained some means, who have credit 
responsibility, who know how to use 
the bank for mutual profit 


Are the Source of Bank Profits 


The Dollar-Education Plan is a new and 
powerfully compelling idea. 
dation rests upon the axiom stated 
Its purpose is to develop more 
PAYING customers. 


Many prominent bankers have been 
shown, convinced, and are now oper- 


ating the Plan profitably. 
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HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 
ST. PAUL 
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July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 2 


July 


July 


July 


23. 
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pendence financially as well 
as a citizen of the U. S. A. 
Birthday of Calvin Cool. 
idge, 30th president U. §. A. 
Birthday Nathaniel Hay. 
thorne-B.-1804, Salem, Mass. 
D.-1864. American Novelist 
of international note. 
Birthday of David Glasgow 
Farragut. Perhaps the most 
distinguished American naval 
officer. B.-1801, Knoxville, 
Tenn. D.-1870. 
John Paul Jones. B.-1747 
in Seotland. D.-1792. Ameri- 
can naval commander. Seoteh- 
man, settled in Virginia. 
Elias Howe. B.-1819. D.- 
1867. American, inventor of 
sewing machine. Elected to 
American Hall of Fame in 
1915. 
Wyoming admitted to the 
Union in 1890. State flower 
Indian paint brush. John 
Quiney Adams. Sixth pres- 
ident of U. S. A. (1825-1829). 
B.-1767. D.-Feb. 23, 1848. 
Bastille Day. Famous fort, 
once flanking Paris, was 
taken by the populace dur- 


ing the French revolution. 
One of the most dramatic 


events in all modern history. 
Lafayette sent the key of this 
fort to Washington “because 
the principles of America it 
was that opened the Bastille.” 
This relic can be seen at Mt. 
Vernon. 

St. Swithin’s Day: Old 
superstition to the effect that 
if it rains on this day it will 
continue for forty days. 
Birthday of Charlotte Saun- 
ders Cushman. B.-Boston, 
1816. D.-1876. American ac- 
tress of note. 

Pioneer Day in Utah. State 
flower sego lily. 

New York ratified the consti- 
tution, 1788. State flower 
rose. 

Territory of Alaska organ- 
ized, 1868. 

Birthday of James Kent. B- 
1763. D.-1747. Born in New 
York state at Philippi. Ameri- 
can jurist. Elected to the Hall 
of Fame, 1900. 
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1926 CHANGES IN 
MEMBERSHIP IN FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 


On January 1, 1926, there were 9,- 
489 member banks in the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

During the year 1926, 174 additional 
banks joined and 125 withdrew from 
the system for one reason or another. 
This left a net gain of 49 banks. How- 
ever, during the year there were 278 
banks lost to membership through 
mergers and suspensions. 

Thus at the close of the year there Pe : . 
were only 9,206 member banks, a de- Lin in 1Cd O 1t 
erease from the first of the year of 229. 
Of the banks that were members at the 
close of the year, 7,906 were national . 
banks, 1,354 were state banks. : 21 000 oreign dan AY 

In spite of the decrease in the number 3 
of banks, there was a finaneial gain in 
total resources which shows that the * 
banks remaining in the system have 
grown rapidly and have more than 
made up for the loss to the system in 
resources by those banks that withdrew 5 
for one reason or another. The net —your business — may 


gain in resources for the year was $1,- 
p | 184,465,000. 





In order that business 





| be served, this institu- 
) 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT tion maintains bank- 
, OFFERS HELP TO BANKERS 
ing relations with 
. A Manual for the Foreign Department . 
Information showing trade routes, de- 21.979 foreign banks 
; tails as to management, headquarters, 
' names of ships, and facilities, offered by 
. each of the 24 steamship lines operated 
. by the Merchants Fleet Corp., has been 
i issued by the Shipping Board, Wash 
. ington, D. C. The book contains maps | 
‘ and illustrations, trade data, and special 
. indexes of the shipping ports. 
30 An interesting feature of the booklet 
it is the large number of photographs se- 


cured from ports throughout the. world 


t. showing the activities of American ships Th CONTINENTAL and 
in world trade. The booklet may be é 

ld had by addressing the Statistical Di- MME CIAL 

at vision, Merchants Fleet Corp., Washing- CO R 





‘a BANKS 
n- Articles Wanted in Foreign Countries CHICAGO 
mn, Lists of specific articles’ wanted by 
c- certain foreign countries may be ob- 
tained at any time upon applicetion to 
ite any district office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestie Commerce, or RESOURCES SIAL? A BELLION-—AND SORE 
ti. Chambers of Commerce cooperating with 
- the bureau in distributing foreign trade 


information, or by addressing the bureau 
at Washington, D. C. 

The bureau not only supplies informa- 
B- tion of what is wanted, but often ean 
ua Supply certain special requirements de- 
. manded by dealers in foreign countries 
al and also supply the names and addresses 
; of dealers or distributors that are in the 

immediate market. 
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REPORTS FOR BANK DIRECTORS 


How the officers keep directors in touch with the progress and standing 
of the bank-—Methods of analyzing statements and security lists 


UR directors meet each Monday to 

act as a review committee of the 
past week’s operations and to be con- 
sulted on any loans that may come up 
during the ensuing week. 

The president submits a statement to 
the directors showing a comparison with 
the figures of the year before and also 
of the week before together with a list 
of securities purchased during the week. 
Each director receives a report which, 
of course, is the first thing to be ex- 
amined after the director arrives in the 
directors’ room. 

A monthly report showing the ex- 
pense account of the bank and compari- 
son showing the status of this account 
for the previous month and the previous 
year is also supplied. 

At each bank eall we furnish the 
directors with comparison of the total 
deposits, both commercial and savings, 
of each bank of the city together with 
the increase or decrease in invested eapi- 
tal. We also furnish an analysis of our 
bond account at intervals of six months 
showing the different classes of bonds 
held and the yield. 

As an illustration of the form these 
reports take, consider the following 
which is a reproduction of a weekly 
comparison sheet. 


By A PRESIDENT 
Of A Corn Belt National Bank 


Se: 


T is obvious that the 

confidential nature of 
the figures quoted with 
this article is such that it 
would not be fair to give 
the name of the bank or 
the president who wrote 
this article. In order to 
make the story more ac- 
curate and an actual case, 
it is necessary to give the 
actual figures in sample 
reports. The different 
forms used by this bank 
may be readily adopted to 
any bank. They give the 
directors a complete pic- 
ture of transactions and 
make it possible to dis- 
cover any bad sign be- 
fore it has developed into 
a loss. 


_ 


WEEKLY COMPARISON SHEET 


Apr. 11/27 
18.5 $3,220,988 
1,491,197 
1,721,378 
525,000 
973,853 
263,600 
48,871 
29,878 


Deposits, total 
Savings 

Loans 

Commercial paper 


Liberty bonds 
Gross earnings 
Expenses 


Net earnings 


Bonds purchased: 

$5000—American Publie Service 6's, 
5% Dis., Called 5/1. 

$1000—General Motors Bldg. 7’s, 
ealled 6/1. . 

$5000—City of Tulsa, Okla., Owner- 
ship Ctfs. 6%. Hanchett Bond. 

$3000—Central Indiana Gas Co. 1st 
5’s, 1931. 

$5000—City of Waukegan 514 Water 
Works, 1933. 

$5000—Pantlind Hotel Co., Ist 5% 
Syndicate. 
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$18,993 


Apr. 4/27 
20 $3,263,815 
3749 1,486,260 
1,707,207 
480,000 
967,319 
263,600 
42,010 
29,068 


Apr. 12/26 
16.5 $2,969,001 
3708 1,428,452 

1,628,713 
300,000 
911,524 
263,600 

46,671 
33,352 
$12,942 $13,319 

You will note that just preceding the 
figure indicating the total deposits is a 
number. This indicates the percentage 
of total working reserve. In order to be 
ready always to meet any demands, we 
carry what is perhaps a little too much 
working reserve. You will see that in 
1926 the percentage was 16.5 whereas 
April 4, 1927 the percentage was up 
to 20. 

The number preceding the total de- 
posits of savings is the number of sav- 
ings accounts open at the time of the 


report. 

I would like to eall attention to the 
fact that in figuring our percentage of 
working reserve, we do not include 
anything, but actual cash. The $263,600 
worth of liberty bonds shown on the 
comparison sheet is not included even 
though this is an unusually quick asset, 


You will notice that there are two 
items opposite the heading, “earnings”, 
The top figures represent the gross earn- 
ings since the last date of the closing of 
our books. Our books are closed June 
30, and December 31, of each year. So 
that the figures shown on the April 11 
report are the earnings from 
December 31. The second row of figures 
represent the expenses. 
derneath the line 
ings for the period. 


gross 


The figures un- 


show the net earn- 


Analysis of Bond Holdings 


The list of bonds purchased, includes 
only those that were purchased since the 
last report. At regular periods we give 
our directors an analysis of our bond 
account in which we list the bonds under 
the following headings: Municipals, In- 
dustrials, railroads, public _ utilities, 
foreign governments, miscellaneous, (no 
income), defaulted, judgments. 


In each case we give the par value, the 
book value and the market value. 


Then we make a classification accord- 
ing to interest rates. The information 
under this heading ineludes the interest 
the par value of all bonds bearing each 
rate, the book value, the annual amount 
of interest, and the yield at the current 
market. At the time of our last report 
we held bonds bearing interest as fol- 
lows: 4 per cent, 44% per cent, 5 per 
cent, 5% per cent, 6 per cent, 6% per 
cent, 6% per cent, 7 per cent, 74 per 
cent, 8 per cent, and some bearing 10 
interest. 

The average current yield was 5.9 per 
cent. 

We give a further analysis of those 
bonds and securities on which no interest 
is being paid, giving the par value, the 
book value and the market value. 


The Expense Report 


In order that you may get an idea a8 
to what our expense report looks like, 
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Investment Counsel 


* * * 


Consultant to Investment Trusts 


Ai Professional Service Rendering 


advice upon and supervision-over the in- 
vestments of banks, estates, individuals 
and insurance companies ($1,000,000 or 
more), for an annual fee. 


* * * 


reports on investment holdings of banks, 
estates, individuals and insurance com- 
panies, (similar to an audit or engineer's 
report), are made -for a minimum fee of 
$200. These reports present the pertinent 
facts, but do not include recommendations 
Or supervision. 


* * * 


advice on the formation and operation of 
Investment Trusts for a fee or annual 
retainer. 


Inquiries are invited. 


EDGAR HIGGINS, Inc. 


149 Broadway - New York 


We do not buy, sell or trade in securities or accept commissions. Clients’ 
transactions are made through their regular banking connections. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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one of the recent reports is reproduced 
herewith. 


qj Items 
The expenses for the month are coin- 


pared with the previous month and for ‘Salaries ............... sees ee eens 


the same month of the previous year. Freight and Express 
The real value of this report is the com- Postage 
parison, for our directors can see Taxes 
whether our expenses are going up on Stationery and printing 
some items or not, and if they are going [Licht and water 
up, of course, this prompts the directors Fuel 
to ask why. 

In making up the comparative report 
after each bank call, we show the figures 
for each bank in town. This report is 


Legal expense 
Insurance and bonds 


: . . f. “SNE: <5. id sek wire ocean ge ew 
of course, studied with a great deal of ~~ aang os 
iiheueal Telephone and telegraph .......... 


r , Jonations ¢ sharity 
We are rather proud of the fact that Donations and charity 


we employ ouside auditors for an an- %®nitors supplies ...........+++++- 
nual examination. This is another safe- Magazines, service, ete. ........... 


guard for our directors. Miscellaneous 
In addition to these reports made out 


for directors, a report is made each day 





How we helped one correspondent 
increase deposits 


$100,000 In One Week 


Recently our Service Department planned a unique cele- 
bration for one of our correspondents on the occasion 
of their 40th anniversary and the dedication of their new 
building. The plan was created and all the advertising 
copy was specially prepared by us. Several new and unique 
features were incorporated and here is what happened: 


7,000 Visitors In 
One Day 


Although the last census 
gives the population of our 
correspondent’s town as 
5,000, more than 7,000 peo- 
ple—by actual count—visited 
this bank on the opening day. 


Deposits Increased 
$100,000 First Week 


As the result of one new 
idea which we incorporated 
in this bank’s plan, deposits 
increased over $100,000 the 
first week—and new business 
is still pouring in. 

And instances such as this are not unusual at 


the “Republic” — in fact each day we go out 
of our way to do things for our correspondents. 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


-*- OF CHICAGO :--: 
Office of New York Representative, No. 1 Wall St. 


Joun A. Lyncu, Chairman of the Board 
Davin R, Forgan, Vice-Chairman Georce Wooprurr, Vice-Chairman 
H. E, Orre, President 
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EXPENSE REPORT FOR DIRECTORS 


Feb. 1927 Jan. 1927 Feb, 1995 





cecccee eS 6,855.60 $3,350.66 $6,541.39 
Sete 4.15 15 5 
bawdtannen 136.65 83.65 291.95 
ee ee 10,463.58 178.46 2,005.39 
ere ee 363.60 202.70 784.63 
pues 100.80 53.22 100.65 
ere 174.29 174.29 306.73 
cake 128.42 111.03 234.76 
ane Rika 304.12 ana iu 
peer et. 1,170.08 11.65 1,123,111 
Piwasiws 355.73 140.74 367.69 
ixaciees 53.60 25.20 49,89 
ie watsew 5.00 rere 10.00 
asepesde 31.27 18.39 32.06 
are wn 112.50 7.50 119.75 
er ee 914.45 541.25 767.19 

$21,173.84 $4,899.49 $12,735.01 





for the president. This shows all of 
the details, giving the figures for every 
item, including all types of loans, all 
classes of investments, all classes of 
available funds and all items of fixed 
assets. The total working reserve is 
given in.a percentage. Expense items 
and earnings, and figures to show the 
growth in number of depositors are all 
included. This is a valuable report to be 
studied carefully and compared with 
previous figures. 


CHICAGO BANK TAKES 
NEW NAME 


Effective May 1, 1927, the name of 
Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust Co., 
Chieago, Ill, was changed to, The Bank 
of America. The management remains 
unchanged. The capital and surplus of 
The Bank of America is $4,000,000. 

In connection with this announcement 
of the change in corporate name, C. 
Howard Marfieid, executive vice presi- 
dent, made the following statement: 

“The Greenebaum Banking House was 
founded in 1855. It is Chieago’s oldest. 
It has been identified with the civie de- 
velopement of Chicago for 72 years. 

“Due to the progress of our institution 
in recent years and the broadened scope 
of our business, the change of the name 
to The Bank of America was deemed 
advisable.” 

The Greenebaum Banking House was 
founded by Elias Greenebaum who was 
born before Chicago had reached even 
its earliest stages of settlement. Estab- 
lished at first in offices in the Metro- 
politan Block at the corner of Randolph 
and La Salle Streets, the Bank occupied 
several different locations as the need 
for larger quarters demanded, and was 
doing business at 178 North Clark Street 
on the night of October 9, 1871 when 
more than three-and-one-quarter miles 
of the heart of the business and residen- 
tial district of Chicago was destroyed by 
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the “Great Chicago Fire.” While the 
ruins were still smouldering, the House 
of Greenebaum opened for business two 
days later in a residence on Wabash 
Avenue, just south of Harrison Street 
and some time later obtained a more 
permanent home in what was then the 
First National Bank Building at the 
southwest corner of State and Washing- 
ton Streets. 

Today the institution is housed in the 
eenter of Chicago’s financial district, at 
the southeast corner of La Salle and 
Madison Streets, and occupies space on 
several floors. The confidence placed in 
the original Greenebaum institution by 
the men who were its first customers 
continues to this day through the patron- 
age of the second, third, and fourth 
generations. Under its new name, The 
Bank of America will continue to serve 
the commercial and industrial needs of 
Chieago. Its new name however, is bet- 
ter fitted to the broader seope of its 
service which includes Commercial Bank- 
ing, Trusts, Aceounts, and 
Foreign Exchange. 


Savings 





FIDELITY TRUST BUYS 
UNION TRUST BUILDING 

An important real estate transaction 
is just reported from Detroit in which 
the ll-story Union Trust building 
formerly occupied by the Union Trust 
Co. of Detroit, has been purchased by 
the Fidelity Trust Co., for consider- 
ations involving approximately $2,000,- 
000. 

Luther D. Thomas, president of the 
Fidelity announces the bank will oeceupy 
all of the first, seeond and third floors 
as soon as vacated by the present ten- 
ants. The building was purchased from 
the American Life Ins. Co. which has 
been the owner and this company will 
retain quarters in the building. 

The Fidelity Trust Co. was organized 
in September, 1923 and its growth has 













Luther D. Thomas, President, 
Fidelity Trust Co., Detroit. 
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Readers will confer a favor 


been rapid. This will be its second 
move since its organization. President 
Thomas says that all departments have 
developed rapidly and, as a result of 
this, the purchase price of Fidelity 
Trust stock has mounted from $150 to 
$600 a share in the last three years. 
The Fidelity Trust Co. has been the 
loeal financial correspondent for Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. funds since its 
organization. ° 


FLORIDA BANK DESIGNED BY 
MOWBRAY & UFFINGER 


Much satisfaction has been express- 
ed by the officers of the Barnett Na- 
tional Bank of Jacksonville, Fla., with 
its new 18-story bank and office build- 
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ing designed by Mowbray and Uffinger, 
architects, bank equipment and vault 
engineers, 221 W. 57th Street, New 
York City. 

This new bank and its opening was 
described on page 62 of the April issue 
of THe BanKegs Monruty. The pic- 
ture on that page showed the beautiful 
interior and the picture on page 26 of 
that issue showed a view of the officers’ 
quarters. 

These pictures represent the modern 
type of- bank architecture which con- 
siders beauty as well as utility. 


Ambrose Peterman succeeded M. S. 
Broadt as eashier of the Spring City 
National Bank, Spring City, Pennsyl- 
vania, assuming his new duties on May 1. 





encourage thrift. 


use them in quantities. 


80 John Street 


80 John Street, New York 


and Public Buildings. 








Bill Jones has his wife—his family—to support. 
and more responsible when he owns a home of his own. 


You, as a banker, can co-operate with Bill Jones’ employer. Thrift posters— 
placed judiciously around in the factories of your neighborhood—will help 
Bill to help himself—will help his employer—will help you. 

These posters are offered at a special price to meet the need of those who can 


Ask us about them. This is a special service that we are more than pleased to 
render Bill and you—and at a price that will more than please you. 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


of New York, Inc. 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


Tell us more—please— about your thrift posters for Factories, Schools, Clubrooms 
Probable Number of Poster Locations 


by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


































THRIFT POSTERS | 
IN 
FACTORIES 


—Your key to the 


workingman’s purse 











ACK IN THE SHOP 
where the wheels go 
round and the leather belts 
slather over them all day long 
—Bill Jones has time to think 
of lots of things outside of 
“business”. It is here that 
most of his thoughts are 
formed—in those eight hours 
or more that he goes through 
his daily work with other men. 
Employers recognize this to 
be true. They know too that 
They know that he is happier 
That is why they 









New York City 












Personal Service 


UR wide facilities, not only 
here, but in more than 
100 foreign countries, make this 
an ideal connection for you—one 
characterized by the personal note 
which is never lacking at this 


friendly big bank. 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
La Salle and Washington Streets, Chicago 


RESOURCES EXCEED 


100 MILLION DOLLARS 





The American National Bank and the 
First National Bank of Oklahoma City, 
Okla. merged at the close of business 
April 21, under the title of the 
Ameriean-First National Bank in Okla- 
homa City. 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


(Continued from page 16) 
the wealthy man, the common stocks are 
desirable. 

What sort of investments do these 
trusts own? That can best be answered 
by giving actual figures taken from a 
typical British trust’s annual report. 
The total number of different invest- 
ments in this one was 873. 

1. The distribution amongst different 
classes of undertakings was: 

Industrial 

American and foreign railways. ...19.01% 


Banks and financial 
Government securities and municipal 

loans 10.15% 
Miscellaneous 


2. The classification according to loeal- 


ities was: 
Great Britain 
SM oo Sis de eee Reales ae Seer 12.7% 
eer eee 27.42% 
RIE CORO i. dinivicocne bce aleeares 9.05% 
Continental Europe 
Asia and Africa 
Mexico 


3. The types of the securities were: 


Bonds 
Preferred stocks 
Common stocks 


What have been their earnings on 
their investments? Again, let us take a 
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trust’s actual figures which are based 
upon cost. 
From interest 
and dividends 


Market 
profits realized 
0.63% 
1.33% 
1.09% 

1.33% 
0.10% 
0.18% 
0.50% 
0.06% 
3.11% 


1.15% 

It will be seen that the yearly average 
earnings of the nine years was 8.67 per- 
cent. 


Pe | o2% 


Average 


Management Methods 


A word about how they are managed, 
In Edinburgh, Scotland, where the most 
successful trusts are located, a manager 
usually manages a group of at least 
three or five different trusts. The writer 
asked such a manager: “What is your 
investment policy?” “How do you pick 
your securities ?” 

He replied: “We buy in depressed 
markets. For example, when the English 
(or any foreign countries) steel industry 
is depressed and the stocks and bonds of 
steel companies are selling at low prices, 
then we buy them and sell only when the 
steel industry has become prosperous, 
and their securities are selling at high- 
prices.” 

This may sound too simple. What 
this manager failed to explain was the 
extreme care and ability that he and his 
directors used to determine 
when and what to buy. In the United 
States, the executives of our large life 
and fire insurance companies in their 
buying of investments, resemble more 
closely these trust managers than any 
other class of our investors. 

During the past 60 years, many 
investment trusts in England and Seot- 
land have stood the test of wars and 
panies all over the world. This long 
period witnessed every possible up- 
heaval and adversity in the securities 

(Continued on page 50) 


associate 


CLEARING A BILLION 
A DAY 

(Continued from page 13) 
1860 to 1914, ten separate loan commit- 
tees acted in periods of financial crises 
and in those 54 years issued an aggre 
gate of $394,000,000 worth of such 
loan certificates. At times also, certain 
strong members of the clearing house 
have come to the assistance of a weaker 
member, while in many other ways ©- 
operation is a basic feature of the insti- 
tution, as it is with all others of the 
same kind in the United States. 


What the Clearing Room Looks Like 


Owing to the tremendous volume of 
the New York Clearing House, it might 
seem that it would require a room 4% 
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large a3 Madison Square Garden to 
make the daily clearances. And I was 
therefore really surprised when Clar- 
ence E. Bacon, the present manager of 
the institution took me to the third 
foor of the building on Cedar street, 
downtown New York, where from a 
baleony we overlooked the clearing 
room below. 

It was then about ten o’clock, when 
in a few minutes time a billion dollars 
was to be cleared between the 32 mem- 
ber banks of the institution. There sit- 
ting behind long tables, were 32 clerks. 

Standing at attention in front of 
these tables were 32 other clerks, hold- 
ing huge valises filled with 31 packages 
of checks, each packed in a separate tin 
box—each package bearing the number 
and name of the bank on which the 
checks in such package were drawn, 





induding the name and number of the 
bank bringing them. 

At one minute to ten o'clock in the 
morning, the assistant manager of the 
institution calls the roll. A late bank is 
fned. At ten sharp, a gong rings and 
the 32 clerks walk rapidly to the left, 
picking packages out of their boxes 
and dropping them one by one at the 
other desks as they file by, receiving 
at the same time from the clerk behind 
each desk a receipt for the package 
deposited. 

In a few minutes the parade is over 
and each clerk has gone around and is 
back at his own desk again, while each 
one has the 31 packages of all the other 
banks on his desk. 

Then the delivery clerks go immedi- 
ately back to their banks with the 
packages of checks, where the packages 
are opened, checked, and the amounts 
are charged to the bank’s depositors, 
but the other set of 32 clerks stay and 
figure up the balances, which are sent 
upstairs to the proof clerk in the 
gallery, who lists them. 





If there happens to be a difference, 
the 32 clerks have to go over their fig- 
ures again and unless the error is found 
before 10:45, the clerk who made the 
mistake is fined. The fines range from 
one dollar to five and are doubled after 
1:15 and quadrupled if not found be- 
fore noon. One of the longest sessions 
oeeurred over a difference of ten cents 
—on a day when the total amount of 
the exchanges was over a billion dollars. 

There are now 67 large banks in New 
York, although this clearing house asso- 
cation consists of only 32 member and 
five non-member clearing banks located 
in Greater New York, one of the number 
being the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. These 32 clearing house members, 
however, represent nearly 300 branches 
located in the city. In most cases, 
especially in recent years, the merger 
of two members has meant that one or 
the other institution is operated as a 
braneh but with little or no change that 


to serve the 
banker 


UR well-balanced service 

staff is composed of men 
whose diversified talents are 
directed toward the common 
aim of solving the publicity 
problems peculiar to financial 
institutions. 


The many banks throughout 
the country which have con- 
tinued their associations with 
the Collins Service, year after 
year, bear testimony to the 
value of our service to financial 
advertisers. We shall be glad 
to furnish full details upon 
request. 


THE 


COLLINS SERVICE 


1518 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Financial Advertising 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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check had been paid. 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON 
Chairman of the Board 
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any way disturbs the relations between 
the bank and the customers, so that it 
is no exaggeration to say that over 300 
institutions are represented daily at the 
New York Clearing House. 


Only Larger Banks Admitted 


The institution has had as high as 67 
members, the number having been re- 
duced largely by mergers, although that 
still leaves about half the large banks 
in New York City out of the association. 
When the manager of the institution 
was asked why that was so, he said it 
was like: a church—some joined and 
some didn’t, although many who don’t 
belong would hate to see the church 
abolished. 

No banks are admitted to member- 





He Wise Pccvoed 


APPENING into Chicago late one afternoon, this 
banker left a $50.000 check on a New York bank 

with the Union Trust Company—his Chicago correspond- 
ent. “I am anxious,” he said, “to learn when payment on 
this check is made.” We sent the check to our New 
York correspondent by night air mail with instructions 
to follow the matter through and wire us as soon as the 
check had been cleared. At 10 o’clock the next morning 
this banker came in and was surprised to learn that New 
York had already advised us by private wire that the 


Chicago’s fortunate position—and the carefully se- 
lected correspondent connections which this bank has 
built up over a period of 58 years—make possible the 
greatest promptness and accuracy in collections, the 
transfer of items and the securing of information. 





Craic B, HAzLEwooD 
Vice-President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


A Thoroughly Satisfactory Correspondent Bank | 


NG KRAUS 


Harry A. WHEELER 
President 
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ship in the New York Clearing House 
Association unless they have an unim- 
paired capital of at least $1,000,000, 
although such banks arrange to clear 
through a member bank. 

An admission fee of from $5,000 to 
$7,000, depending on the capital, is 
charged, while the expenses of the in- 
stitution are paid by the members on a 
pro-rata basis. These are comparative- 
ly small, since the entire foree of clerks, 
messengers, porters, and so on number 
only 87, a surprisingly small personnel 
considering the daily turnover of a 
billion dollars. That number also in- 
cludes those in the department of ex- 
amination, with Charles A. Hanna as 
chief examiner, with a staff of trained 
men. 
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Outside of New York City, buildings 
occupied by clearing houses are, so fay 
as I am informed, all rented, but this 
one has owned its own quarters sine 
1875. Its first permanent home was op 
the corner of Pine and Nassau streets, 
It is now located in a marble home a 
77 Cedar street, in the heart of the 
financial district of Gotham, within g 
stone’s throw of all the large banks, 

The institution has had but five 
managers in about three-quarters of q 
century of existence. First, was Georgo 
Lyman; second, Walter A. Camp; third, 
William Sherer; fourth, William J, 
Gilpin; and the present incumbent, 
Clarence E. Bacon, only recently ap. 
pointed although he has been connected 
with the institution for over 30 years, 
latterly as assistant manager, having 
been succeeded in that office by Edward 
L. Beck. Stephen Baker, president of 
the Bank of Manhattan, is now pres- 
ident of the association. There are also 
numerous committees, of which the 
clearing house committee is the govern. 
ing body. The chairman of this commit- 
tee, who, like the office of president 
changes each year, is at present Walter 
K. Frew, president of the Curn Ex- 
change bank. 


Night Force Now Employed 


In order to facilitate the clearings, the 
New York Clearing House has recent- 
ly opened a night exchange with hours 
from 5 P. M. to 3 A. M. for which it 
has organized a night force. Otherwise 
it does not have to add to its employes 
to handle the gradually increasing bus- 
iness. 

It deals only in balances. Hence the 
growing number of checks cleared with 
the mounting totals do not add much to 
the work of the institution. 

This night exchange accordingly 
gives New York banks a total of 19 
hours in which to get ready for the 
morning settlements which take place 
at ten o’clock. In many of the banks, 
with a night force working, this has 
been found very convenient, and it is 
so successful that none of the members 
would want to go back to the old method 
of a day shift only. There is an after- 
noon exchange also—at 3 o’clock—a 
special exchange when the banks may 
bring back any checks thrown out in 
the morning settlement period. 


Another important innovation was 
the recent amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the association, providing for 
the exchange of coupons through its 
system. Although such items have been 
increasing at a tremendous rate, espe- 
cially for the large bank and trust com- 
panies, it was formerly necessary 
handle them separately, so that the bank 
receiving them on deposit had to send 
them to the offices where payable and 
wait for a check or go back for it even 
a second time. In fact, that business 
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has got to be so large that the confusion 
and irritation of collecting coupons was 
simost equal to the pandemonium that 
reigned before the establishment of the 
eearing house back in 1853. 

There is very little difference in the 
routine of clearing coupons at the 
dearing house from that of clearing 
checks, although it is done in a separate 
department, except that they may be 
brought to the clearing house as long as 
five days before maturity. This is mere- 
ly a logical extension of the clearing 
house idea, showing how new things 
arise from time to time which can be 
simplified by such group cooperation. 

The New York ‘Clearing House no 
longer charges for collecting checks. It 
has also discontinued its country de- 
partment, since the local Federal Re- 
serve Bank does that work for the 
members. Other departments which it 
operates are the city collection depart- 
ment, an examination department al- 
ready referred to, and the department 
for collecting coupons aforementioned. 

The Clearing House issues a weekly 
statement, showing the condition of its 
members. It also compiles and publishes 
National Bank, State Bank, and Trust 
Company statements whenever they are 
ealled for by the national or state 
authorities. These reports cover all na- 
tional and state banking institutions in 
Greater New York. 

Country Departments Abolished 

Of the 362 clearing houses in the 
United States, none now have country 
departments I believe; 35 have examin- 
ation departments, unless there has 
been a change within a year or so, while 
the New York institution is the only 
one with a city collection department. 
The check clearance is the main fune- 
tion in most clearing houses, and the 
only one in many of them, since it in- 
dudes the daily exchange of city items 
among members, in such cash items as 
checks, clean drafts and bills of ex- 
change, certified items, matured notes, 
and acceptances. But these latter two 
may be sent through only on the day of 
their maturity, with abundant excep- 
tions as to the nature of such items. 

In the city collection department, 
which no other American clearing house 
has, provision is made for clearing such 
items as checks and clean drafts for 
members that cannot be collected 
through the clearing house. The area 
covered by this department goes as far 
north as 59th street, New York, on 
Manhattan Island, and includes a se- 
leeted list of banks, financial houses, 
imsurance, steamship, railroad, merean- 
tile, and other companies not otherwise 
connected with the clearing house 
—about 100 of them in all—which pre- 
fer to have items drawn on them pre- 
sented in a batch at once by a central 
agency, such as this, rather than be 

thered by numerous runners from 


As a Chemical Depositor 
you will find that this 
Bank is just as interested 
in holding your account 
as it was in securing it! 


IN FACT, MORE INTERESTED, BECAUSE 
THERE’S MORE OCCASION FOR IT. 


CHEMICAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


B'WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH STREET 


each bank and trust company in the 
clearing house. In that way all the 
items drawn on such firms through 
member banks are collected by the 
clearing house, to which institution they 
make check in bulk to the city collec- 
tion department, instead of paying the 
many items separately. Such items are 
ready for delivery at about 10:30 A.M., 
while settlement by certified check to 
the order of the clearing house must be 
ready by 1:30 P. M. Practically all 
members of the clearing house make use 
of this department, although it is op- 
tional with them. 

The Chicago Clearing House was the 
first to establish an examination depart- 
ment, which it did in 1906. However, as 
early as 1884 the New York association 


adopted an amendment authorizing the 
clearing house committee to examine 
any bank in the association when it was 
considered necessary by the associated 
banks. 

In New York an examination of each 
member bank is made at least once a 
year, while special examinations are 
made at the discretion of the clearing 
house committee. Such examinations 
are also made when a member bank un- 
dergoes a change of management or 
when two or more banks are merged or 
consolidated. This makes for sounder 
and more conservative banking prac- 
tices among the members of the system. 
And there are many little things thus 
brought out that prove helpful to the 
association as a whole. 
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SAFEGUARDING YOUR VAULTS 








TOWN GUARD PROTECTION 
HOW TO SELECT THE GUARDS 


The reign of terror that made guards necessary—what men make 
the best guards—details of their appointment 


By R. C. SAUNDERS 


Manager, Protective Department, Illinois Bankers Association 


ECENTLY an_ Illinois _ banker 

stated to me that when he opened 
his bank in 1907, he purchased a bur- 
glar insurance policy at a very low rate 
and the insurance company threw in, 
without charge, an equal amount of 
robbery insurance. In those days, there 
was little likelihood of losing ones life 
while employed behind the bank counter 
and great losses by robbery such as 
take place today were unheard of. 


The unrest that followed the war 
coupled with the speeding up and almost 
universal use of the automobile, and the 
millions of dollars worth of coupon 
Liberty Bonds that found their way 
into the safes and customers’ deposit 
boxes in banks throughout the country 
—these have caused the building up of 
a great organization of bank robbers 
until bank robbing, the sticking up of 
pay-rolls, and the like has become a 
gigantic industry well organized and 
operating extensively throughout the 
entire United States. 

Illinois, with almost four billion re- 
sources in its banks, was, of course, a 
fertile field for the activities of these 
bandit gangs. The Illinois Bankers 
Association following with the same 
policy as the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and other State Bankers asso- 
ciations tried in vain to cope with the 
situation by sending out investigators to 
make an effort to apprehend the robbers 
after the crimes had been committed. 

I trust that this statement will not 
be construed as criticism or depreciat- 
ing the efforts or services of these 
splendid investigators for I recognize 
their good work and their untiring ef- 
forts successfully to meet the stagger- 
ing problem that they had to contend 
with and one that it was impossible to 
meet by investigation only. 

As these bandit gangs, through their 
desperate methods, gathered unto them- 
selves hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of loot taken from Illinois banks, 
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HIS is the second of 

a series of articles by 
R. C. Saunders in which 
he is giving complete in- 
formation and instruction 
on the organization and 
operation of volunteer 
police protection for 
banks and _ business 
houses. The plan is now 
popular in several cities. 
It is based upon the ap- 
pointment of several dep- 
uty sheriffs under the 
complete control of the 
county sheriff and so lo- 
cated as to have strategic 
command of the entrances 
to the banks of the town. 


——————————— 


and as their raids became more numer- 
ous, they also became more daring and 
reckless. They, no doubt, had it all 
figured out that they-stood at least nine 
chanees of getting away to one of be- 
ing caught and that the average job was 
netting several thousand dollars in loot. 
My experience is that where there is 
little hazard in robbing banks and 
where loot of great value may be ob- 
tuined, banks are sure to suffer from 
attacks. 


Bandits Safer Than Bankers 


In the last couple of months, it has 
been my privilege to visit many banks 
within 50 miles of Chicago. In making 
these ealls I have been in nine different 
banks that were stuck up during this 
reign of terror. In each ease, the bandits 
had discharged fire arms inside the 
building while committing the robbery. 


In one ease, the president of the bank 
was murdered in front of his bank. In 


another case, the cashier was shot and 
died a short time after. In another 
hold-up a customer was murdered when 
he entered while the bank was being 
robbed. In none of these cases was a 
bank robber injured. 

So, during this reign of terror, it is 
evident that it was safer to be a bank 
robber than it was to be a banker ora 
customer of a bank. 

Another angle of a situation of this 
kind is that, as the hazard increases be- 
hind the bank counter, and as the loot 
taken runs into larger figures, the in- 
surance rates ascend. Instead of throw- 
ing in an insurance policy, as the com- 
pany did in 1907, the present robbery 
rate is $6 per thousand. If the Illinois 
3ankers Association had not been able 
to control the situation, the next jump 
in insurance no doubt would have been 
to $10 per thousand, and next the in- 
surance company would have withdrawn 
from Illinois as they have done in eer- 
tain parts of other states. 

While this was taking place in I 
linois banks, other lines of business were 
suffering in the same manner. Hu- 
dreds of oil stations were being stuck 
up; trucks were being backed up to 
stores and thousands of dollars worth 
of merchandise was being hauled away 
by thieves; pay-rolls were being taken 
over by the robbers. 

The erying need was for a community 
protection not alone for banks, but for 
all places of business as well. The 
officials of the Illinois Bankers Asso 
ciation, recognizing this and realizing 
that the banditry of banks must be sup- 
pressed, suggested through county 
bankers federations that community 
protection be organized. The bankers 
offered to finance it if the business men 
would cooperate by acting as town 
guards without compensation. 

At the time of the writing of this 
article, 67 counties have been complete- 
ly organized, with more than 2,500 
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20,000 Lbs. of Guaranteed Protection 


Number Ten Insurance Rate—There is None Better 
Distinctive Designs—24 Types to Select From 


National Ten Inch Door 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK 


INDIANA HARBOR, IND. 
COL. WALTER J. RILEY, PRES. 


Have purchased this Ten Inch Door and also a Sixteen 
Inch National Plug Type Door for their new home 





Specifications 


Ten-inch Round-cornered Solid Cast .Boor. 


Extension architrave, with all finish plates of 
genuine Rust and Stain Proof Ascoloy Steel. 


Bronze Rosettes and Molding. 


Twenty-four 3-inch solid bolts with beveled 
and ornamented tips from one solid rod of 
selected cold rolled steel. 


Oversize hinge, housings and compressor sys- 
tem fittings. 


Copiroxite metal torch protection with a five- 
year guarantee against any form of burglarous 
penetration. 


Overall dimensions including extension 105 
inches high, 8014 inches wide. Clear opening 
into vault 785¢ inches high, 33% inches wide. 


Free from all questionable jim cracks to divert 
your attention when buying from the glaring 
lack of the three vital requirements—distinctive 
massive appearance—guaranteed protection— 
and high resale value after many years of service. 


Let us prove National 10- and 12-inch doors 
unquestionably lead the industry for banks who 
want the best insurance rate, but do not feel the 
necessity for the latest heavier plug type door 
with its bank and vault floor leveling advantages 
such as National makes from 16 to 36 inches in 
thickness. 











Some of the other users of National 10 & 12 inch doors 


City Hall Los Angeles, Calif. Union Trust Co. (2) Cleveland, Ohio 

Broadway National Bank Denver, Colo. Detroit Ave. Building "iC Investment Co. ... Cleveland, Ohio 

SR errs ereemcrs: Chicago, Ill. Ohio Building & Loan Co. - . Columbus, Ohio 

Lincoln Trust and Savings Bank Chicago, Ill. National City Bank of Commerce (2).............. Columbus, Ohio 

Peru State Bank.. Peru, Ill. City National Bank Dayton, Ohio 

State Bank of Goshen ‘ a Doylestown Trust Co Doylestown, Pa. 

Farmersburg State Bank , urg, Ind. Central Trust Co Harrisburg, Pa. 

First National Bank... . jehednd~epeeneaueeae Menominee, Mich. West Philadelphia Bank & Trust Co. .West Philadelphia, Pa. 

Traverse City State Bank. - Traverse City, Mich. First National Bank N 

Hadden Heights National Bank Hadden Heights, N. J. Farmers National Bank.. 

First National Bank Jamesburg, N. J. Lititz Springs National Bank 

Woodstown National Bank. Woods: N. J. Shamokin Banking Co : 

First National Bank J. Monongahela City Trust Co.. . Monongahela City, Pa. 

Cleveland Trust Co. (4).. ee on Murfreesboro Bank & Trust C< ke Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
uincy Savings & Loan Co Cc ° Manitowoc Savings Bank see ....Manitowoc, Wis. 
atra Savings & Loan Co First National Bank Oconomowoc, Wis. 


ESTABLISHED 1883—44 YEARS AGO ae So ne ec ee 
PLEASE CHECK (Vy) AND MAIL 


THE NATIONAL SAFE sacs rants Some 
AND Lock Comp ANY I. “We want, without obligation, complete 


information concerning: 


GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET C) Bank Vault Doors _[_) Safe Deposit Boxes 
WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. | CF Daylight Robbery C) Vault Systematizers 


CLEVELAND, U. S. A. | Cl Vault Linings C Chests 


| C) Grille Partitions C Vault Lockers 
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Fite enables you to offer your custom- 
ers new and better Safe Deposit Service 


Every banker is desirous of 
building up his safe deposit 
business. It has been diffi- 
cult, however, to find a dis- 
tinctive appeal. Yale en- 
ables the live aggressive 
banker to offer something 
new and something better 
in the New Yale Sealed Key 
Safe Deposit Lock. 

Here is a lock which is 
unique, for it is compulsory 
for the customer to handle 
the keys before the custo- 
dian, and no one else can 
handle them without the 
customer’s permission. The 


keys are sealed at the fac- 
tory in tough fibre enve- 
lopes — and the customers 
open the envelopes and are 
the first to see and handle 
the keys. The vault em- 
ployees do not know what 
key any customer selects. 


The result: Protection, 
full and complete, for every- 
one concerned. 


Let us tell you more about 
this new Yale development. 
Send for the bulletin on the 
““Yale Sealed Key Safe De- 
posit Lock.” 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


business men cooperating as volunteer 
deputy sheriffs acting as town guards. 
They are mostly equipped with shot 
guns and rifles and are supplied with 
ample ammunition. 


How to Select the Men 


The first thing considered in the 
selection of business men for town 
guards is their fitness for the job. It 
has been found that the best guards are 
mature, level-headed business men who 
know something of how to handle a gun, 
who do not get excited in an emergency, 
and who are likely to be on hand when 
needed. 


A man who is not inclined to boast 
of his authority is preferred to the one 
who publishes the news of his appoint- 
ment to everyone in town. Concern for 
the safety of the inhabitants and their 
property is far more important than 





the pride that goes with the job of a 
peace officer. 

While young men often make good 
guards, older men may have better 
judgement. 

It appears that men engaged in some 
lines of business may have a special fit- 
ness for this work. In looking over the 
list of guards, it is apparent that 
garage men, butchers, and undertakers 
are quite prominent on the list. Per- 
haps garage men are selected because 
they come in contact with so many 
people and are likely to be more or less 
familiar with the methods of police 
officers. The garage man also always 
has a means of transportation available, 
knows all of the roads in the vicinity 
and knows how to handle ears. 

It is probable that most butchers are 
active and quick because of their ex- 
perience in the handling of animals. 
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Just why so many undertakers arp 
chosen is not so apparent unless it jg 
because of the fact that undertakers 
have plenty of time on their hands and 
are usually in their places of business 
ready for action. 

Lawyers, doctors, and dentists are 
often selected. Their offices are usually 
on second floors where they have the 
advantage over men on the first floor. 
Bandits fear more a man with a guy 
on the second floor than they do a man 
facing them where they have, if any. 
thing, more than an equal chance. _ 

It is usually considered that location 
is secondary. For with the silent alarm 
system, a guard, even though he be a 
block or two away, can usually be called 
in plenty of time to capture the robbers 
as they leave the bank. 

Familiarity with firearms is impor- 
tant, although this is not absolutely es- 
sential. Shot guns loaded with buck- 
shot are commonly used which means 
that even a poor shot is likely to be ef.- 
fective. Then too, town guards are 
given a course of training which enables 
them to develop their marksmanship 
and teaches them the use of their equip. 
ment. This training is under the diree- 
tion of the sheriff who may be the in- 
structor himself, or who may designate 
some one else as an instructor. 


How Appointments are Made 


When the bankers of a town have de- 
cided on who will act as guards, they 
submit the names to the county pro- 
teetive chairman and he, in turn, to the 
county sheriff who generally appoints 
the ones recommended as deputies. It 
is seldom that a name is refused by the 
sheriff, but, of course, he has the right 
to reject any one he wishes. 

In Illinois, in order to conform with 
the statutes in appointing deputy 
sheriffs, the following procedure must 
obtain : 

First the judge of the district coutt 
must designate in an order of court just 
how many deputies the sheriff may ap- 
point. Then each deputy must be ap- 
peinted by the sheriff in writing. He 
must subseribe to an oath, which may 
be administered by the county clerk or 
any other officer who has the authority 
to administer. oaths, including a notary 
public. The deputy must file a bond or 
security with the sheriff and finally, his 
appointment must be on file with the 
county clerk. 

The matter of following the appoint- 
ment of the deputies to see that the law 
is fully complied with is looked upon 4% 
very important. Otherwise, liability 
might arise against the banks. Where 
a man is a regularly constituted officer 
acting under the direction of the sheriff, 
the banks are not liable for his acts. 

The practice is for the county bankers 
federation to file with the sheriff a $7, 
500 indemnity policy for each guard. 
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This policy costs $2.50 for each guard 
per year and is a blanket arrangement. 
When a deputy drops out for any rea- 
yn, a new name can be placed on the 
poliey with the least possible trouble. 

The federation also furnishes an ac- 
cident policy which covers the guards | 
while in the performance of their duty. 
It pays $5,000 in case of fatality and 
inludes other benefits for injury. 


How Many Guards are Needed 


Three men are selected in towns 
vith one bank, four men in towns of 
two banks, and usually an average of 


two men for each bank where there are | 


three banks or more’ However, in some 
cases, it is not necessary to select an 
average of two men to the bank as one 


man may be in a position to cover two | 


or more banks. 

Our association rather takes the posi- 
tion to limit wherever possible the 
number of town guards not to exceed 
six. The reason is that the appointing 
of too many men depreciates the value 
of the star by putting it in a position 
in the community where it is not prop- 
erly respected. The larger the organ- 
jation, the more unweildy and the more 
expense upon the banks to create it. 

The activities of the town guards are 
confined to preventing burglary and 
robbery. They are invested with the 
same authority as any deputy, yet they 
are not expected to act except in an 


emergency and are entirely under the | 


direction and order of the sheriff. By 


following this policy, no one is embar- | 


rassed by the act of any town guard 
who might think he was called upon to 
direct traffic or to perform other serv- 
iees that might ineur the ill will of the 
regular sheriff force. 

We are happy to say that we have 
had no unpleasantness along this line. 
After the town guards receive their 
appointment from the sheriff, they get 
together some evening, select one of 
their number as a captain and another 
as a lieutenant to act in the absence of 


the captain. The captain then reports | 


to the sheriff and works out with him 
a plan of operation for his community. 

The next article will cover in detail 
the plan of operation of the town 
guard and their equipment. 


A Correction 


Unfortunately a typographical error 
oeeurred in my article on page 54 of 
the May issue of Tue Bankers Montu- 
WY. It was stated there that a closed 
creuit alarm is preferred. It is the 
open cireuit alarm that is preferred. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Greenpoint Savings 
» drawing plans, one story, $125,- 





00, A. G. Hasselman, New York City, 
architect. 


Reduce the Cost of 


Insurance 


IEBOLD Vault Doors with Thermatic 

Locking Device effect a material saving 
in your burglary insurance rates. The 
Thermatic Locking Device is the most 
effective protection against the oxy-acetylene 
torch devised in years. It has been tested 
and approved by the Underwriters Labora- 
tories of Chicago, the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Underwriters of New York. 


The 10% preferential granted these doors 
can be obtained only on Diebold Vault 
Doors. The Thermatic Locking Device is 
an exclusive, patented Diebold feature. 


Specify Diebold Vault Doors with Ther- 
matic Locking Device and be assured of 
getting this preferential rate. 


DIZBOLD SAFE &0cK Co. 


New York, Omaha, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Richmond, Boston, New Orleans, Chicago, 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh, St. Paul 


Factory and General Offices: CANTON, OHIO 


Export Office: 372 Broadway, N. Y. 
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INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
(Continued from page 42) 


market. Hence, it has been proved that 
an investment trust, which is soundly 
founded and ably managed, can weather 
any financial storm. 

These years of experience have taught 
three very important lessons. 

First, that the management must be 
unbiased in the selection of investments, 
for any affiliation which tends to warp 
free judgment is harmful. 


Second, that the management cannot 
give too much eare to diversification. 
This is clearly shown by their legal re- 
striction of not less than 20 different in- 
vestments which, in actual practice, is 
always exceeded for now the average 


holdings of a trust are well over 500 
different securities. 

Third, that the management should 
make complete operation and investment 
earning statements to the publie period- 
ically. 


Investment Trusts at Home 


Now, let us turn our attention to the 
United States, and see how investment 
trusts have developed over here. Our 
75 new trusts can be grouped under four 
general types: 

1. Bankers shares. 

2. Corporations. 

3. Common law or Massachusetts trusts. 

4. Common law trusts managed by a 

company. 

1. The bankers shares do not resem- 
ble the existing British type at all, but 





Your box 
prices here 


__. Officer’s 
Signature 
here 


One of the Most 
Esfective Sate Deposit 
Appeals Ever Produced! 


Illustrated above is a real, merchandis- 
ing message on safe deposit boxes. 


The message is in the form of an illus- 
trated 4-color, 4-page folder-letter— with the bank’s own letter 
appearing on page 3. This letter is personalized to the purchas- 
ing bank by three simple but exceedingly effective tie-ups as 


follows: 


1. A reproduction of the bank’s own letterhead. 


2. Specific mention of the bank’s scale of box prices in the 


body of the letter. 


3. Facsimile of the signing officer’s handwritten signature. 


A test mailing of this new type of safe 
deposit advertising was sent, with a sample 
enclosed, to a limited number of Mid-West- 
ern banks last month—resulting in immedi- 
ate orders from twelve important cities. Such 
endorsement unquestionably proclaims its 


instant appeal. — an or or 

Exclusive rights are granted the pur- 
chasing bank in its city. Your city may 
still be open. The price, per 1,000, is nom- 
inal, and decreases sharply on larger 
quantities. un or “or “or 


Vacation time is near and the most opportune time of the 
year to push vault rentals is NOW! Write for 
sample and scale of prices. 


—o 


0. A. KOSS COMPANY, Financial Advertising 


543-545-547 W. Larned St., DETROIT, MICH. 


Please send us a sample of your new Safe Deposit mailing piece. 


scale of prices. 


Include 
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they should be recognized, because ¢ 

were the first to appear in this country, 
The plan is to purchase a group of ten 
or more well-known common stocks or 
bonds (often all in one industry), and ty 
trustee them with a corporate trustee, 


which issues against this deposited eg. ’ 


lateral, either trustee shares, banker 
shares, bond shares, or investor’s egy. 
tificates. The appeal to the public 
seems to be the original selection of the 
collateral, without emphasizing the 
necessity for future vigilance. 

2. The corporation type, which re. 
sembles the British trusts, issues de. 
bentures, preferred, and common stocks, 
There have been 45 of these trusts 
formed. Identified with this type are 
such bankers as Kidder, Peabody & Co, 
Dillon, Read & Co., J. Henry Schroeder 
Banking Corp., Lee, Higginson & (Co, 
Clark Dodge & Co., White Weld & Co, 
Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc., and 
others. 

3. The common law or Massachusetts 
trusts are managed by its trustees ora 
fiseal agent. Harris, Forbes & Co., Old 
Colony Trust Co., and the Shawmut 
Bank are identified with this type, 
There have been ten of these formed. 

4. The last type is the common law 
trust, which is managed by a company, 
who participates either in part of the 
earnings or by a fixed fee for manage- 
ment. There have been four of these 
formed. Their chief characteristics are 
that the investors may withdraw their 
money at any time and that no corpora- 
tion taxes are paid on earnings. Exeeu- 
tives of the Farmers Loan & Trust Co., 
the Brooklyn Trust Co., and the New 
York Trust Co., Roosevelt & Son, and 
Wood, Low & Co. are affiliated with this 


type. 
Advantages 


The president of an American trust 
in a recent statement to the public ex- 
plained its purposes and advantages as 
follows: ‘ 


‘<The investment trust illustrates the old 
proverb ‘In union there is strength.’ It 
secures for a combination of investors of 
moderate means those advantages of safety 
and profit ordinarily available only to m- 
dividuals of large means. This is done by 
placing monies of the investors in ome 
large fund, which is then invested in many 
different securities, under the direction of 
experienced men who continuously obtain 
the most reliable information and maintain 
perpetual care over the fund.’’ 


The Federal Reserve Board in a bulle 
tin stated: 


‘<The investment trust enjoys many ad- 
vantages not usually available to the 
dividual investor. A company formed for 
the purpose of investment is in a position 
to investigate the financial condition of ut 
dertakings in which funds may be profit- 
ably invested. The officers of such a com 
pany develop the habit of forming depend- 
able judgments of economic conditions ™ 
foreign countries and the conditions of the 
investment market. Moreover, a company 
enjoys the advantage of having available a 
large amount of funds for investment pur 
poses, while the individual investor usually 
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deals only with small amounts.’’ 

Professor Dewing of Harvard, has 
said: 

“Jt is distinctly unfortunate that 
American financial practice has not 
imitated at least the form of the English 
investment trust or corporation. Through 
the instrumentality of these investment 
agencies, the small investor is able to 
obtain the two important things almost 
always lacking in the administration of 
a small fund. He has the detailed atten- 
tion of a man or men who make invest- 
ment a business. He also obtains 
adequate distribution of risks no matter 
how small the principal of his funds 
may be. 


‘ 


What They Earn 


The only way to properly judge a 
trust, is of course, by the earnings, on its 
investments. Due to their recent es- 
tablishment in this country, these figures 
for all of our trusts are not available. 
The annual statement of one is as fol- 
lows: 


% Income 

Items Quan. Type of Investment (On Cost) 
CoA 

6 4.26 Common stocks of industrials 6.00 

4 2.72 Common stocks of utilities 4.53 

6 4.71 Common stocks of railroads 5.27 

1 1.38 Preferred stocks of industrials 6.40 

5 4.35 Preferred stocks of utilities 6.78 

1 1.06 Preferred stocks of railroads 6.34 

15 14.98 Bonds of industrials 5.71 

14 17.10 Bonds of utilities 5.79 

21 27.45 Bonds of railroads 5.45 

17 16.75 Bonds of foreign 5.90 

11 9.48 Bonds of r. ¢. mortgage 6.03 

Total 

101 100 Average income 5.75% 
Realized profits 1.41% 
Unrealized profits 2.33% 





9.49% 
(31 per cent of all the securities owned are less 
than 3 year maturity.) 


Since the World War, the wealth of 
the United States has increased enor- 
mously. Our people, year by year, are 
growing richer, and have more and more 
funds available for investment. Within 
recent years, the supply of investment 
funds has become greater than the sup- 
ply of good investments. Because of 
this abundant investment money, the 
coupon rate on new investment issues 
has been steadily reduced—from eight 
per cent during the war, to less than six 
per cent at the present time, with the 
future outlook for five per cent or even 
four per cent. 

It is an economic law, that investment 
capital will always flow where it will re- 
ceive the largest return. Just as the 
super-abundant capital of Great Britain 
in 1885—1895 sought remunerative for- 
eign investment, so the super-abundant 
capital of America is now seeking high- 
yield investments in foreign countries. 

And just as the investment trust en- 
abled British investors to obtain in- 
creased returns with greater safety, so 
the trust is now enabling American in- 
vestors to get higher yield, wider diver- 
sity and greater safety—in both domestic 
and foreign securities. 

_ The average investor has neither the 
time, knowledge, experience, nor equip- 
ment to invest properly. It is better and 


EASY ARITHMETIC 


for bankers renting safe deposit box space 


The S&G line of Changeable 
Sealed Key Locks comprises 
a variety of sizes, for boxes 
from 1% inch up. 


you nee 


For every size box 
in your 
vault,S&G have S€&G Changeable Sealed Key Locks 


made a lock to fit. 


There is a limit to the 
rentable area of any safe 
deposit box vault. The 
question is how to make 
it pay maximum income. 


If all boxes are 3-inch 
boxes, the rental price has 
to be high. Certain de- 
ositors, finding smaller 
ate at another bank 
(at lower rentals) may 
transfer their accounts. 


Whereas, the correct pro- 
portion of large boxes 
to small boxes will in- 
crease total rentals and 
bring more present and 
prospective depositors 
into your bank. | 


For complete information about 


for safe deposit boxes, address: 


Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Makers of Bank Locks for: 


Main Vault Doors, Vault Day Gates, Tellers’ Wickets, 


Tellers’ Cages, Cashiers’ Lockers, Emergency Doors, Safe Deposit Boxes, Grille Gates. 


“A clerk’s coat and an envelope 


both are first impressions.” — 
PETER HECO 


safer for him to place his investment 


problems in the expert hands of the 
managing committee of an investment 
trust. 

The rapid establishment of investment 
trusts in this country during the past 
three years gives evidence that this type 
of institution will continue to grow in 
number and in resources. Of course, 
some of these trusts, will be more suc- 
cessful than others—depending upon the 
ability, integrity and foresight of their 
management. That, after all, is the basic 
test of suecess of any financial institu- 
tion. 

There is no department of investment 


Bankers’ Safety Envelopes 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, Ill. 





which deserves greater attention from 
the American public than the investment 
trusts. During the war, the United 
States suddenly changed from a borrow- 
ing to a lending nation. It has since 
loaned upwards of twelve billions 
of dollars in foreign countries. The 
prospect for many years to come is for 
additional foreign loans. Hence, the 
American public will of necessity become 
an inereasingly large holder of foreign 
investments. 

In view of this situation, the near 
future must inevitably witness the crea- 
tion of more and more investment trusts 
in the United States. 
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WILSON 
VENETIAN BLINDS 


Keep out the glare, let in the air. 
Control light and_ ventilation. 
For banks, offices, etc. 

Send for Catalogue No. 47. 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


MORRIS S. TREMAINE, President 
11 East 38th Street, New York City 


Established 1876 -t- Offices in principal cities TEXARKANA NATIONAL BANK, TEXARKANA, TEXAS 


































MACHINE GUN MADE AUTOMATIC 
TO RID BANK OF BANDITS 


How this new device was developed and why it insures the 
teller always getting the drop on the hold-up man 








HERE is the bandit who can stand _ his accomplice is waiting in an automo- the making of an automatic machine 
with his back to some one who is_ bile, his nervousness is inereased and gun that could be relied upon to frighten 
shooting at him? his anxiety regarding a getaway is bandits at least sufficiently to give the 
Police say he does not exist. And it multiplied to the extent that his desire teller the drop on the crook. As a mat- 
is easy to believe that just as soon as for money is replaced by his desire for _ ter of fact, it is believed that the auto- 




















a bandit who is holding up a bank hears Safety. matic machine gun will so disrupt the 
shooting at his back, he is certain to George R. Dobbins of Los Angeles, plan of any thief that he will lose no 
turn and face the source of attack. talked with bank hold-up men both in time in getting away. 

Or if he hears shooting outside where and out of jail to secure his ideas for This new device is a machine gun 


shooting six .38 caliber cartridges with- 
out balls and is located so that its firing 
will be to the rear of any one attempting 
to hold up the bank. It may be mounted 
over the vestibule at the main entrance. 
It may be-mounted near the top of a 
window. It may be pointed outside the 
bank through a window. Or it may be 
mounted in a building adjoining the 
bank. 





Like all bank burglar alarms that 
are passed by the Board of Under- 
writers, it is operated by a closed cir- 
cuit which means that if the device is 
tampered with by the eutting of wires 
connecting it with the alarm button, it 
will immediately begin to shoot. 

The machine gun is mounted in a 
metal case which also contains two sets 
of batteries and the operating mechan- 
ism. This ease is locked, of course, and 
any tampering with it will start the 
shooting. 


















An operating button may be placed 
4 c J ; aes Spee anywhere and one feature of this new 
S. D. Dixon of the Dobbins Machine Gun Corporation is here shown explaining device, is an entirely new type of 
the mechanism of the automatic machine gun to a group of Chicago bankers in- switch so designed that it may be opet- 
cluding: L. Schaefer, of the Boulevard Bridge Bank, J. A. Doner, of the Chicago ated without arousing any suspicion. 
Trust Co., F. S. Pope of the Chicago Trust Co., A. M. Kelly, Lake Shore Trust & his switch is built into the floor and 
Savings Bank, A. M. Speer of the Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, L. W. Hack- © — devi 7 hat the teller can stand 
barth of the Continental and Commercial National Bank, and George A. Jackson, '* 5° Gevisec that the teller can 
of the Continental and Commercial National Bank. on it all day without operating it. 
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The operation is brought about by 
pushing the button sideways. This 
slight movement may be made while the 
teller is raising his hands at the com- 
mand of the bandit, or while he is 
reaching for the bag which the bandit 
demands be filled with cash. 

This device, of course, may be oper- 
ated by any of the protective devices 
now installed in vaults. For example, 
let us suppose that the attack is at night 
and the vault is equipped with a 
mierophone. It is easy to imagine what 
a burglar would do if shots were fired 
at his back just as he attempted to 
drill the vault door. He certainly 
would not wait to’ see where the shoot- 
ing came from. 

The timing of the shots is according 
to a scientific schedule carefully worked 
out by a study of bank holdups and 
eriminal psychology. 

The first two shots are in quick sue- 
cession. They come just as soon as the 
switeh is thrown. Then there is a pause 
of a few seconds and another shot. The 
other shots are made at intervals of a 
few seconds and serve to keep the bandit 
going once he has started. 

As an illustration of the effectiveness 
of this device, Mr. Dobbins, the inventor, 
tells of a demonstration he made before 
a group of California bankers. He had 
shown the machine to a banker friend 
who invited him to demonstrate it to the 
bankers of the county who were holding 
ameeting that evening in the town. The 
demonstration was arranged for. 

There happened to be a small room 
used for checking hats and coats near the 
front of the hall. This room was en- 
tered by a half door which somewhat 
resembled a wicket. Mr. Dobbins played 
the part of a bank teller and stood be- 
hind the wicket with a pile of bills at 
his right ready to make change. The 
automatic machine gun was mounted on 
a window sill near the rear of the hall. 

His banker friend came in represent- 
ing a holdup man and asked to have 
a $10 bill changed. As Mr. Dobbins 
reached for the money, the banker 
whipped out a gun and demanded that 
the teller throw up his hands. Im- 
mediately the machine gun began to 
shoot. The banker-bandit whirled about, 
the bankers in the audience leaped to 
their feet, women began to scream, and 
before the last shot had been fired, a 
motoreyele policeman came rushing down 
the street with his siren wide open. 

There was no question, but that this 
device attracted all of the attention it 
Was supposed to attract. 

Mr. Dobbins demonstrated further the 
advantage which this device gives the 
teller, for when the banker-bandit 
wheeled about, the teller drew a gun 
which contained blanks and shot toward 
the floor. So realistic was the whole 
Performance that the banker-bandit 
really thought he was shot and fell to 
the floor. 
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Milwaukee Leads the 
World—In the Manu- 
facture of Machinery To Be Found 


in Milwaukee— 

THE Goliath among Milwaukee In- Fre em Fe 
a in e nite es O[— 
dustries, the Metal Trades, produced “4 iicmobile Acces- 


in 1926, thirty-three per cent of _sories 
; acne j Cement Machinery 
Milwaukee’s industrial output. Refrigerating Ma- 


yu 


a 


P F ‘ chinery 
That powerful triumvirate, iron, steel | Heavy Pumping Ma- 


hi 
and heavy machinery, comprises half flour Mill Machinery 


of the whole metal trades in Milwau- — Cranes and Hoists 
; ‘ Motorcycles 
kee and has piloted Milwaukee to the —_SteamShovels,Dredg- 


top of the list as the greatest machinery _, £3 244 Excavators 


manufacturing city in the world today. —_ Motors 


. ' The largest manufactur- 
In facilities and accomplishments this bank has ers in the world of — 


kept abreast of the constantly growing require- ew and Tin- 
e . . P war 
ments of business and industry in Milwaukee Saw Mill Machinery 
and the northwest. Its leadership in finan- — all kinds 
° ° ° ° an 12 
cial affairs is progressive and dominant. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 
MILWAUKEE 
Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 


TMA AAA 


The demonstration that was to take us 3 
place had been explained to the bankers 50% more color in Reed n 
beforehand so this is evidence that, even Mass‘magazine Plan for 
though the bandit knows that a bank is 1927; printed in full-color 
protected by an automatic machine gun, 
he cannot nerve himself to stand with ; 
his baek to the shooting. See it for yourself. 





oravure. 


The University of Illinois celebrated 
its 25th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of its College of Commerce and Word comes to us from Houston, 
Business Administration during the Texas, of the death of Stewart D. Beck- 
month of May. The number of grad- ley, vice president and director of the 
uate students has increased from two Second National Bank of Houston, 
to 120. The number of undergraduate Texas. Mr. Beckley had associated 
students has increased from 68 to ap- himself with this bank on February 1, 
proximately 2,000. The faculty has 1927, so his relationship there was 
been inereased from 5 to 71. short. 
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The only Jeneoveile of its kind in any Sanding publication 


BANK BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


How to make the building attractive to both 
bank customers and tenants 














By MOTLEY H. FLINT 


Executive Vice President, Pacific-Southwest Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 








poe the purpose of this article, we 
shall consider only bank buildings [ 
owned by the bank. Of these there are 
several kinds : 

Small one-story buildings entirely oe- 
eupied by the bank. 

Small two and three-story buildings, 
usually in small cities, or in outlying 
districts of large cities, occupied by the 
bank and outside tenants. 

Large buildings where the bank oe- 
cupies at least all of the main floor and 
basement, and outside tenants the up- 
per floors. 

If the bank owns only one small build- 
ing, the problem of management is a 
very simple one and ean readily be at- 
tended to by an officer in the bank. 

In the case of buildings of say, 30, 
000 square feet of office area and over, 
especially when occupied by the bank 
and other tenants, a manager is needed. 
Many banks nowadays have branches 
and own several properties, big and 
small ones, in different localities. In 
these cases, usually, a holding company 
is organized which owns, manages and 
operates such properties. 

The time has passed when building- 
management is, as it used to be, a side- 
line. It is today a well recognized pro- 
fession in itself, and the building man- 
ager cannot successfully shoulder other 
responsibilities besides those pertaining 
to his position. 

The investment represented by a large 
banking and office building, or by @ 
number of buildings, is such that it must 
be skillfully and earefully managed. 








s ‘ joy liberty of 

A stairway between banking floors will save some elevator traffic and The me hot pad esire 
expense. When designed as attractively as this stairway, it is a decorative action and of judgment in carr} H a 
feature. Tilghman Moyer Co., Allentown, Penn. designed this staircase. his duties as does the manager Of a) 
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New York Life Insurance Company 
Building, to be erected where Madison 
Square Garden stood 


Cass Gilbert, Architect 
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Another Triumph for Indiana Limestone 


The Nation’s Building Stone 


— Madison Square Garden, a land- 
mark famous in New York City for fifty 
years, will be this magnificent new home of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, one of the 
greatest architectural undertakings of modern times. 


This structure will occupy the entire block 
bounded by Madison and Fourth Avenues, 27th 
and 26th Streets. The building will be 33 stories 
high, will rise 610 feet, will contain 925,000 square 
feet of floor space, and, according to published 
reports, will cost from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 


The choice of Variegated Indiana Limestone for 


the entire exterior of this great building affirms 
again the verdict of the building world that for 
permanence and beauty no building material equals 
“The Nation's Building Stone.” 


The Indiana Limestone Company, a consolida- 
tion of the 24 companies embracing the oldest and 
largest quarry properties in the Indiana Limestone 
district, is financially strong and well organized and 
was able to guarantee the New York Life Insurance 
Company a service in connection with the delivery 
of the stone for this building that will permit the 
extremely rapid construction desired. 





General Offices: BEDFORD, INDIANA 
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te is the interior of the 


Evanston Trust and Savings 
The main 
feature of the Lobby is the mon- 
umental stairs leading to vaults 
below, Lobby is 30’0” wide, with 
9’0” in the clear between stairs 
and cages, check desks are carried 
around, this arrangement gives a 
clear view of the vault door when 
entering Lobby. The entire 
Bank screen below counter, floor 
and stairs are of Art Marble. 
Banking Lobby carried up two 
stories, with Public Mezzanine 
offices above cages. 


Write for our brochure 
“The Open Door to Bank 
Architecture” which, be- 
sides featuring some of 
our work in the way of 
photographs, contains 
information of interest 
to banks contemplating 








Interior view of Evanston Trust and Savings Bank, Evanston, III. 


What Our Service 
Consists of— 


building. 


“WRITE TODAY” 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, estimates of cost, including water color 


design of proposed building. 


2—Complete plans, specifications, full size details and awarding of contracts in 


conjunction with owner. 
3—Complete superintendence. 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, Bank Architect 


purely commercial building. Entangle- 
ments of any character, and too much 
subordination of action with respect to 
the bank, are in the long run detrimental 
to the successful management and eco- 
nomical operation of the properties. 
This statement, however, should not be 
misconstrued. It means simply that 
not all the policies of a banking institu- 
tion have enough flexibility to be suc- 
cessfully applied to property manage- 
ment. 

In a large bank and office building, 
it will prove economically sound to give 
the bank service to the extent that such 
service is given to the other tenants; 
this includes cleaning, elevator service, 
the furnishing of light and power 
—where such service is given to office 
tenants and included in the rental 
—wash-room supplies, heat and _ so 
forth. In other words, all the service 
incidental to the operation of an office 
building. 

It may be that the bank is not paying 
rent according to the normal schedule 
established for other tenants in the 


Ten nationally known paint 
ers—twice as many as before 


—helped to make Reed's 


] 
Mass-‘magazine Plan for 1927 


: . ) 
See il for Yourse / 





39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


building. Even so, this service should 
be considered in figuring the rental 
which the bank should pay. Any extra 
service given to the bank by the build- 
ing force should be charged, and under 
no circumstances should the building 
czrry on its payroll, employes who are 
working for the bank, such as safe de- 
posit attendants, floor-men, guards, and 
the like. Experience has proved it to 
be a very unsatisfactory arrangement. 
Orders to the building foree should be 
given only through the office of the 
building, and not direct by bank officers 
or employes. If responsibilities are to 
be definite, the direction of the work 
must be centered on one executive office. 


It will prove expedient to locate the 
office of the building near the banking 
departments, but distinctly separate 
from them. 


Elevator service, even the best, is 
none too good. In eases of large bank- 
ing institutions where several depart- 
ments are located on different floors of 
the same building, there is a great deal 
of inter-floor traffic due to employes of 
the bank going from one floor to an- 
other. No matter how long they have 
to wait for an elevator, they will never 
walk up or down even if it is only one 
floor. This requires better elevator 
service than the average commercial 
building usually enjoys. Inside stair- 
ways between department floors will 


help to correct this evil to some extent. 


Care in Selecting Tenants 


The tenantry of a bank and office 
building should be very carefully select- 
ed. The handling of this item in the 
management requires a great deal of 
tact. The reputation of the bank, es- 
pecially when the building, as is usual- 
lv the case, bears the name of the bank, 
makes it imperative that the tenants of 
the building be of the highest type. 
Better have some vacant rooms than un- 
desirable tenants. As to lines of bus 
iness, investment houses, land and mort- 
gage companies, insurance companies, 
similar lines, when reliable ones, make 
the most desirable tenants for sueb 
buildings as are considered here. 

Carefulness should be exercised in the 
granting of leases, for it should be 
borne in mind that the bank may a 
any time need additional space for ex 
pansion. 

Speaking of elevator service, We 
have intimated that large banking i- 
stitutions may oceupy several floors of 
a building. Experience has demon 
strated that it is a more convenient and 
efficient arrangement all around to have 
the banking departments occupy whole 
successive floors, from the main floor 
up, rather than a portion of all or se™ 
eral floors. 


Only in special eases when the pe 
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euliarities of a building should make it | 
impossible to advantageously rent a cer- | 


tain area, or when a portion of the floors 
ean be rented to outside tenants at a 
much greater rate per square foot, than | 
the bank would pay, as compared to 
other portions, the locating of banking | 
departments in other than whole suc- 
eessive floors might be considered. But | 
even in such eases, it will be found that | 
in the long run the disadvantages out- 
weigh the advantages. 


The Spirit of the Bank Room 


The first impression that a bank 
puilding should create is that of solidity 
and stability. Imposing pillars are us- 
ually set up for that purpose. Solidity 
and stability, however, should not mean 
heaviness and everything is to be avoid- 
ed that might make the building look 
cumbersome and heavy. Security is a 
thought that must be conveyed to the 
mind of the public. Massive walls and 
strong doors or gates will obtain this 
result. 

The impression of wealth is given by 
the inside appearance of the main bank- 
ing room. Marble is commonly used 
for this purpose; but spaciousness, 
light and cleanliness will help consider- | 
ably. 

The lighting of the banking room 
should receive particular attention and | 
the money spent to scientifically install | 
or correct lighting fixtures will pay fat 
dividends. 

Ventilation, heating, and where the 
ease may require it, refrigeration should STEER SAVES Gk TREE OR 
be given most careful consideration. BUTLER, PA. 

Decorations should follow and be in 
line with the architectural style of the 
building. Simplicity of lines and de- 
sign will, in most cases, give better and | COMBINED bank and office 
more lasting results. The general building in the opinion of many 
tendency today seems to lean toward | bankers is a most desirable means of 
overdoing, perhaps unconsciously and | advertising and increasing the prestige 


unwillingly. Jazz in decoration of a ‘ : : F 
“Sagi ' a of the institution it houses. This 
banking room is to be avoided, even if 


it were beautiful jazz. It will be re- | together with its income producing 
pellent and monotonous in the course of | factor creates a valuable asset. Our 
time, instead of attractive and pleasing. extensive experience not only assures 
Gold treated ceilings, heavy beams, or bankers of a sound investment but 


a ceiling divided into too small panels | also commodious and practically plan- 
is not very successful except in rare | d banking facile! Wri f, 
eases especially when the ceiling is ex- | ned banking facilities. — us for a 
ceptionally high. list of bank buildings designed by us 
I have in mind some banking rooms | and erected in your vicinity. 
which give the impression of a temple | 
orehureh. You feel, upon entering one 
of these, like taking off your hat and 
speaking in whispers. It is well to give | 
the public the impression of restfulness M O WB RAY & U FFIN G E R 
and repose, and we should endeavor to 


make people. feel at home and at ease | ARCHITECTS 
as well. BANK EQUIPMENT & VAULT ENGINEERS 


In arranging officers’ space, tellers’ | 221 WEST 57™ STREET 


cages, safety deposit vaults and the 
other banking jo dae the conven- NEW YORK 
lenee of the customer should be con- 
sidered first, it being of paramount im- 
portance. Officers readily and conven- 
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NSTRUCTIONS in connection with the above Bank Building 
I and Banking Floor were to be of pleasing design, practical and 


particularly economical and at a guaranteed cost. 


This was just 


another contract satisfactorily completed by our methods of 
operating with the Banker, rather than for him. 


requirements. 


[ 


Write us for costs of this building or your future 
No obligation for this service. 


I 


The J. H. WISE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Bank Builders—Manufacturers of Interior Equipment 


Designers 


: Engineers 


Syndicate Trust Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


iently reached by the public make good 
friends for the institution. 

Safe deposit vaults of easy access, 
both from the banking room and from 
the building are most popular. 

A trust department in a quiet loca- 
tion with rooms built to maintain the 
privacy of the business transacted 
therein will add confidence and trust in 
the institution. The escrow and mort- 
gage loan departments which transact 
business requiring some time should 
have quarters well appointed for con- 
venience and comfort. 

The space in front of commercial 
tellers and collection cages, where very 
often long files of customers are wait- 
ing their turn, should be carefully 


planned so as to allow at all times 
sufficient room for free passage of other 
customers. Crowded conditions, brought 
about by inadequacy of space at these 
cage windows, as well as at the cus- 
tomers’ tables, are very annoying to 
the publie. 


Generally speaking, in allotting floor 
space to various departments, their re- 
lations with the public should be given 
first consideration. Thus, departments 
that are more than others in contact 
with the public, but cannot find place 
on the main floor, should be located on 
the mezzanine or on the second floor; 
the next ones on the third floor, and so 
on. This will also materially help your 
elevator service. 


Pneumatic tubes, interdepartmentg| 
telephones, small lifts or dumb waiters 
will expedite transactions of business 
between departments. Rest rooms, 
writing rooms, ete., though not abso. 
lutely essential, would be missed if lack. 
ing. 

Attention to the welfare of the em. 
ployes will have a tendency to improve 
efficiency and service. For this reason, 
a cafeteria, a first-aid emergency hos. 
pital, recreation and club rooms, ex. 
clusively for employes, often prove g 
valuable addition to a bank building, 
The benefit the customer derives by sneh 
conveniences for the bank employes may 
not seem tangible but nevertheless it 
shows in the employes’ improved sery- 
ice te the public. 

However, after all is said and told, 
there is nothing better than making the 
customer feel at home, and welcoming 
him day in and day out with a friendly 
smile, in a “homelike” banking house, — 


NEW CHICAGO BANK OPENED 


By W. Grpsons UFFENDEL, Architect 


Just three months and 11 days after 
signing a contract with the general con- 
tractor, the new quarters of the Con- 
gress Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
were opened. 

The building was not adapted to a 
bank and when designed, no thought of 
a bank had ever entered the Architect's 
mind. The location ealled for an insti- 
tution of this kind and the quarters ob- 
tained were the best that could be ae- 
quired. The president of the new insti- 
tution, Henry Henschen, is a man of 
artistic ability and cooperated with us 
in every way to do the best we could 
with the limited amount of space. 

Originally the space covered by the 
bank on the first floor was intended for 
two stores with two distinct entrances. 
The front was remodeled, throwing the 
exterior entirely into one with a very 
large plate glass display window, giv- 
ing a view from the street of the entire 
hank. 

The lobby is covered with rubber tile. 
The bank sereen up to a height of the 
counters is of St. Genevieve and gold 
and black marble. The bank screen is 
of wood with carved pilasters and above 
the counter it is finished in black and 
gold. 

Throughout the banking room Ameri- 
can walnut has been used with Rubber- 
stone floors back of the cages. Vaults 
are placed in the basement accessible 
from the main lobby with provision for 
future access from main building lobby. 
Vault walls are reinforced with Steel- 
crete and the vault is of ample size to 
take care of any future requirements. 
Ample accommodations have been made 
for the lady patrons of the Bank. 
Treatment of the main banking walls 
are done with Tungtex in Travertine. 
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Art—G Banking Profits 


| s,” Yeo a single customer remembers the color of the 
walls or the shape of the marble—yet, without 
exception, they call it an attractive bank. When skill- 
fully employed, Art marks the building, yet attracts no 


attention to itself. 


Nota single practical feature is slighted to gain that 
beauty. Not a window sill too high, a door too nar- 
row, a space ill fitted for its desk or its cage. Art is 
employed in its proper place—subordinate to Use. 


Every building should first of all be wseful; soundly 
built and precisely fitted to every need. The Bank’s 
building, however, is most profitable only when, in 
addition, it is marked by grace and beauty. It is 
the Beauty of the building that draws friends and 
customers. Art skillfully employed makes profits for 
the banker. 


F. & M. Nat'l Bank 


Phoenixville, Pa. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 


The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 


T is not only a matter of personal satisfaction to 
build your bank building to the highest standards 
of Art. It is good business as well. Reasons for this 
are clearly outlined in Chapter VIII of our book 
"Building the Bank for Business.’’ Send for a copy. 
You will find many unexpected suggestions. It will 


ARCHITECTS - ENGINEERS 


Name: mt oe 


TILGHMAN Moyer Company, Allentown, Penna. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me a copy 
of “Building the Bank for Business”. 





Address: ee 





be sent to any bank official or director without cost or 


obligation. Just use the coupon. 


THE AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE 


(Continued from page 18) 
to over 17,500,000. Of these, about 
2,000,000 are dial telephones operated 
through machine switching central 
offices. 

It was during the past two years that 
the aerial eable from New York to Chi- 
cago was extended to St. Louis. This 
eable between Chicago and St. Louis 
is 344 miles long. Its construction took 
over two years, and it was completed 
at a cost of seven million dollars. About 
250 telephone channels are provided in 
the cable, together with several hundred 
telegraph channels. Short distance toll 
conversations will be transmitted by 
this means as well as the long distance 
traffie between St. Louis, Chicago and 
the cities of the eastern seaboard. 

Telephone and telegraph channels 
share about equally in the 65,000 miles 
brought into service during 1926. 
Experimentation has been continued in 
the use on short toll lines of the carrier 
current principle which has been so 
successfully applied to long distance 
aireuits. This principle has also been 
utilized in the undersea telephone cables 
between the California Coast and the 
Island of Santa Catalina. 

Stated as briefly and non-technically 
4&8 possible, this “carrier current” sys- 
tem may be described as the use of alter- 


Bank Connection : 








nating currents of different frequen- 
cies as “carriers” of the signalling vibra- 
tions which reproduce speech trans- 
mitted over telephone lines. In the 
ordinary telephone system a direct cur- 
rent is modulated so as to produce at 
the receiving instrument the same 
sound vibrations which are sent into the 
transmitting instrument. In the earrier 
system, several alternating currents of 
different frequencies may be used for the 
simultaneous transmission of different 
telephone conversations over the same 
line at the same time. These different 
carrier currents are sorted out, so to 
speak, at the terminals by the use of 
apparatus which separates currents of 
different frequencies, so that the 
separate conversations become audible 
without interfering one with another. 


The Program for 1927 


Some figures as to the program to be 
executed during the present year may 
be of interest. During 1927 the Sys- 
tem plans to spend on gross plant addi- 
tions a sum greater than the whole cost 
of building the Panama Canal. $395,- 
000,000 will be spent during the year, 
as compared with $383,000,000 in 1926 
and $365,000,000 in 1925. 

Out of this $395,000,000, approximate- 
ly $33,000,000 will be for land and 
buildings, $105,000,000 for central office 
equipment, $110,000,000 for exchange 
lines, $58,000,000 for toll lines and $80,- 


000,000 for “station equipment” (i.e., 
the telephone instrument, ete., on the 
subseriber’s premises. 

The program for 1927 calls for near- 
ly 850,000 telephone poles, which would 
be sufficient for the construction of 21,- 
000 miles of line. In addition to these 
poles, cross-arms will be required to the 
number of over a million, and the pro- 
jected construction of underground 
circuits, calls for almost seventeen 
million duct feet of conduit. Metal sup- 
plies which will be ‘needed include 8,- 
725,000 pounds of galvanized iron wire, 
14,500 tons of bare copper wire, and 
wire in lead covered cable to the extent 
of 33,500,000,000 conductor feet. 

A large part of the new construction 
planned for 1927 consists of extensions 
of the toll cable system and the erection 
of additional cables along routes already 
covered by this type of practically 
storm-proof construction. Plans have 
been prepared for over a thousand miles 
of this type of telephone line, connect- 
ing New York with Buffalo and Cleve- 
land, and extending between Washing- 
ton and Richmond, Chicago and Terre 
Haute and from Portland, Me., to the 
Canadian border, where the proposed 
eable will eonnect with a similar line 
running to Montreal. Installation of 
machine switching is also being extended 
in a number of locations, including St. 
Louis, Mo., New Orleans, La., Spokane, 
Wash., and other important centers. 
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Robert O. Lord, President, Guard- 
ian Detroit Bank. 





HE approximately $12,500,000 of 

stock of the new Guardian Group of 
financial institutions has been over- 
subseribed and it will be necessary to 
limit allotments. 

The Guardian Group is composed of 
three financial enterprises, a bank, a 
trust company, and a securities com- 
pany. 

The bank will be known as _ the 
Guardian Detroit Bank. The securities 
company will be called the Guardian 
Detroit Co. It will take over the work 
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now done by the securities depart- 
ment of the Guardian Trust Co., 
but with its larger capitalization 


activities will cover a materially 
broader field. The third unit in 
the Group will be the present 
Guardian Trust Co. 
been functioning in quarters on 
the ground floor of the Buhl Build- 
ing for the past two years. 
Robert O. Lord, connected with 
the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, for the past 


the Guardian Detroit Bank. Mr. 
Lord’s selection for this important posi- 
tion is a tribute to his high qualifications 
as a banker. Because of his long and 


diversified experience in the trust, se- 


curities, and commercial banking de- 
partments of the Harris Trust and Sav- 


ings Bank, he is admirably fitted for 


the responsibilities of 
Guardian Bank. 

His knowledge of trust and _ secur- 
ities work should also be very valuable 


heading the 


to the Guardian Trust Co. and to the 
Guardian Detroit Co. with which he will 
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obligation on your part. 


1461 First National Bank Building 








TH NEW HOME of the First National Bank in Richmond, 

Michigan, is another noteworthy small-bank erection. 
The building is a two-story structure of fire-proof construc- 
tion—built of face brick with Bedford stone trim. 

The net result to the bank is a building in which good 
looks and economy are pleasingly combined. 

A request on your bank stationery will bring complete 
details of our ‘‘guaranteed cost’’ form of contract—without 


agape ne ee COMPAN 
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CHIC AGO, ILL. | 


GUARDIAN DETROIT BANK 
Ready To Open 


and greater facilities, its future 


which has 


twenty-one years, the last eight as 
vice president, will be president of 




















be so closely associated. Mr. Lord yi 
take an active part in the final steps of 
the organization of the bank and the 
securities company. 

It is expected that the Guardian De. 
troit Bank will open for business abont 
June 15. Mr. Lord will move to De. 
troit early in June. 

The bank will permanent 
quarters in the Greater Penobscot 
Building, now under construction at the 
corner of Fort and Griswold Streets, 
Prior to the completion of the ney 
building it will oceupy quarters on the 
ground floor of the Buhl Building, ad- 
jacent to the Guardian Trust Co. 


occupy 


The three Guardian institutions are 
being organized by commercial and in- 
dustrial interests which have made sub- 
stantial contributions to Detroit’s growth 
during the past few decades. Numbered 


among the organizers are: Ford Bal- 
lantyne, Henry E. Bodman, Howard 


Bonbright, Ralph Booth, Judson Brad- 
way, Walter O. Briggs, Lawrence D. 
Buhl, Roy D. Chapin, Howard E. Cof- 
fin, George R. Cooke, Frank Couzens, 
George B. Fink, Fred J. Fisher, Edsel 
Ford, John H. French, Luman W. Good- 
enough, John C. Grier, Jr., Edward P. 
Hammond, Carlton M. Higbie, Harley 
Higbie, Sherwin A. Hill, Roscoe B. 
Jackson, Albert Kahn, Ernest Kanzler, 
Jerome E. J. Keane, Alvan Macauley, 
Charles S. Mott, Louis Mendelssohn, C. 
Hayward Murphy, Fred T. Murphy, 
James R. Murphy, W. Ledyard Mitchell, 
Phelps Newberry, Walter S. Russel, 
Alger Shelden, Allan Shelden, Luther 
S. Trowbridge, Charles B. Van Dusen, 
Hiram H. Walker, Lewis K. Walker, 
William Robert Wilson, Clarkson C. 
Wormer, Jr., and Charles Wright, Jr. 

The three institutions will have 
combined capitalization of approximate: 
ly $12,500,000. Capital of the bank 
will be $5,000,000. Its surplus will be 
$3,000,000. The securities company 
will have a combined capital and sur- 
plus of $1,750,000. The Trust Com- 
pany has a capital of $1,000,000 and 
surplus and undivided profits of over 
$1,100,000. 







BANK’S CAMPAIGN 
WINS AWARD 


A direct mail campaign of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis was recently 
selected by the Graphie Arts Division 
of Philadelphia to become a part of the 
Direct Mail Leaders Exhibit of 1927. 
The bank’s exhibit with other exhibits 
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which have been selected is now on view 
in Philadelphia and will be shown on the 
Pacific Coast, in Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Boston. 

The committee of judges consists of 
several direct mail advertising experts 
and is headed by Chas. R. Wiers. 

The First National Bank received a 
peautifully framed certificate of award 
signed by the committee of judges. The 
campaign was prepared by Frank Fuchs, 
Advertising Manager of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis. 


The First National Bank of Boston an- 
nounees the resignation of its European 
representative, Francis B. MeKnight. 
The bank will continue its three repre- 
sentative offices in London, Paris, and 
Berlin in charge respectively of Ralph 
W. Crimmins, Orson Adams, Jr., and 
Herbert C. deRoth, who have all been 
connected with the European offices for 
some time. 


HOW TO JUDGE 
COLLATERAL 


(Continued from page 12) 


other instruments, it is so only by im- 
plication. It must be borne in mind that 
notes, bills of exchange, and checks, are 
of a short term character. 


Bonds, on the other hand, evidence for 
the most part long term indebtedness, 
and for that reason, special precautions 
must be taken to safeguard the invest- 
ments of the holders of such instru- 
ments. They must be framed and con- 
structed to meet the varying changes 
which time brings on, and as a result 
of the protective features which are 
incorporated in such instruments by 
way of making them easily adaptable 
to such changed conditions, we find in 
recent times, at least, our courts hold- 
ing that because inclusion of such pro- 
tective measures is not in accordance 
with the requirements of negotiability 
as set out in the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Act, such instruments are 
non-negotiable in form. 

It seems somewhat unfair that the 
characteristics of an instrument ev- 
idencing a long term indebtedness should 
he required to conform to the character- 
isties of instruments representing only 
a temporary indebtedness. 


A Suggested Basis for Negotiability 


In this connection, it is to be borne 
in mind that negotiability as such, has 
been established under the law mer- 
chant by custom and usage and since 
corporate and industrial bonds as we 
know them today are a matter of rather 
recent origin, it may not be long until 
our courts will come around to the 
Position that the question of negotiabil- 
ity as to such instruments is to be de- 
cided not under the Negotiable Instru- 
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A NEW BUILDING HELPS 


This new building is now nearing ‘completion. 
Among the ‘‘helps’’ devised by our service in the 
efficiency of the above structure was a provision 
for automobile parking space in the sub-base- 


ment. 


There are one hundred offices and there 


is parking space for one hundred cars. This proved 
a telling factor in the renting campaign. Notwith- 
standing three large office buildings have just 
been completed in Columbus, 40% of the renting 
area in the Buckeye was leased before the roof 


was on. 


HOPKINS & DENTZ 
BANK ARCHITECTS 
VAULT & EQUIPMENT ENGINEERS ° 
415 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


OUR ILLUSTATED BROCHURE 





ments Act, but by the extent and de- 
gree of the cireulation of bonds viewed 
in the light of custom and usage. 

Industrial bonds, I believe, made their 
appearance along in 1835. In 1845, we 
find them listed on the stock exchanges 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, but it was not until about 
1900 that they began to make their ap- 
pearance in any quantity in this coun- 
try. 

Your guess, therefore, as to the nego- 
tiability of the average bond presented 
for collateral will be about as good as 
the guess of any lawyer or group of 
lawyers that you might submit those 
bonds for an opinion. 

In view of the fact that bond issues 
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listed on the various exchanges are 
supposed to be negotiable in form be- 
fore such listing ean be obtained, you 
ean deal with such bonds with consider- 
ably more freedom than would be the 
ease with those not listed. The only 
absolute safeguard in this connection, 
therefore, is to make certain that the 
party offering you bonds as collateral 
is known to you and is reliable. 
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Banks, trust companies and their subsidiaries 
have, in the first quarter, made public offering of 
$73,954,000 real estate bonds compared with 
$68,561,500 during the same period in 1926, 
the increase being approximately 9 per cent. 
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THE STABLE REAL ESTATE BOND 


W hy it enjoys a high degree of marketability although 
not listed on the stock exchanges 


HE eapital invested in American 

real estate securities, according to 
figures drawn from government depart- 
ments and other reliable sources, exceeds 
that invested in any other field. The 
total up to about a year ago was $24,- 
810,625,013. 

How enormous this total is may be 
seen from the fact that the national debt 
itself was, at the time mentioned, only 
$21,000,000,000, and that the wealth in- 
vested in all the railroads of the country 
was approximately $22,000,000,000, 
nearly $3,000,000,000 less than the loans 
on real estate in the form of mortgages 
and real estate bonds. 


The popularity of this class of seeur- 
ities is believed to be due not only to 
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How Chicago has grown since 1833. 
values of real estate in a growing city. 


62 






By ANDREW RUSSELL 


Vice President,Garard Trust Co.,Chicago, Il. 


their liberal yield, but to a recognition of 
their safety. No other class of securities, 
indeed, has been more thoroughly in- 
vestigated as to safety. 

One of the most thorough-going in- 
vestigations was that of the Lockwood 
investigating committee of the New York 
legislature, which several years ago was 
appointed to report upon the safety of 
the investments made by the great life 
insurance companies of New York. 


“We have overwhelmingly established 
by the mass of statistics gathered from 
all sections of the country,” 


says the com- 
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This chart illustrates the expanding 
Note the proportional growth. 


mittee’s report, “that over a long term 
of years, and year by year, mortgage 
loans on real estate have proven the 
most stable, conservative and best in- 
come-paying investments.” 

More in detail, but leading to the 
same conclusion, is the report of an in- 
vestigation made about three years ago 
by the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. This report states that out 
of a total of $1,119,452,000 loaned by 
266 investment banks and mortgage 
houses in different parts of the country 
during the past 24 years and secured by 
real estate mortgages, the total loss of 
principal was only $38,925—less than 
three one-hundred-thousandths of one 
per cent. 

Reviewing these statistics, Prof. Paul 
Tomlinson of Princeton University, 
financial editor of Harper’s Magazine, 
concludes: “Perhaps no other type of 
security outside of government or munic- 
ipal bonds can point to such a record 
of safety.” 


Insurance Company Holdings 


The following table herewith gives the 
percentages of the assets of 52 insurane¢ 
companies invested in real estate secur- 
ities. 

An important fact revealed by these 
figures is that, while the admitted assets 
have had a growth of 69 per cent over 
the figures of 1919, the investments in 
mortgage loans have grown 130 per cent 
during the same period. 

Another important fact is that, of late 
years, these companies have shown 8 
decided preference for city real estate 
securities over farm mortgages. There 
are several reasons for this, the chief of 
them doubtless being the steady appre 
ciation of improved city real estate over 
a long period of time, due to the com 
stant increase in city population. 
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Census returns from the ten largest 
American cities show how striking this 
growth of urban population is: 


Growth of Ten Largest Cities 


City 1£00 1910 1920 
New York ..3,437,202 4,766,883 5,620,048 
Chicago .. --1,698,575 2,185,283 2,701,705 
Philadelphia 1,293,697 1,549,008 1,823,779 
Detroit ...-- 285,704 465,766 993,678 
Cleveland... 381,768 560,663 796,841 
§t. Louis .... 575,238 687,029 772,897 
Boston ...--- 560,892 670,585 748,060 
Baltimore ... 508,957 558,485 733,826 
Pittsburgh .. 451,512 533,905 588,343 
Los Angeles . 102,479 319,198 576,673 


The growth of population has brought 
with it an inevitable growth of real 
estate values. Real estate, like every 
other commodity, is subject to the law 
of supply and demand. As the supply 
within the corporate limits of a city re- 
mains practically stationary, and as the 
growth in population brings about a 
eonstantly increasing demand, real es- 
tate values must advance. The larger 
the city, and the more rapid and con- 
stant its growth, the greater will be the 
advance. 

A good illustration of this is Chicago. 
From a town of a few thousand, less 
than a century ago, Chicago has become 
the fourth, if not the third, city in size 
in the world. 

This amazing increase in size is not 
an accident. Professor Goode of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago points out that the 
location of the city on the shores of 
Lake Michigan and in the heart of the 
richest agricultural and mineral region 
in the world, predestined it to be one of 
the greatest cities. He predicts a popu- 
lation of 5,000,000 in 1950. W. R. 
Dawes, president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, a man known for his 
conservatism, in a recent speech made 
practically the same prediction. 


The Growth of Cities 


Chieago’s growth, as the aceompany- 
ing chart indicates, has been remarkably 
wiform. The city has added to its 
population every decade during the past 
40 years an average of 500,000 people. 
This means that the increase of popu- 
lation in Chicago every ten years is 
about equal to the entire population of 
a city the size of San Francisco. 

The increase in population of Ameri- 
can cities has inevitably brought about a 
steady enhancement of real estate values. 
Building activities and market conditions 
in the real estate field may temporarily 
check this advance but so long as a city 
continues to grow, real estate within its 
corporate limits must continue to ap- 
preciate in value. There is no escaping 
this law. 

This growth in city real estate values 
has brought -with it an inereasing de- 
mand for real estate securities, which, in 
turn, has rendered these securities more 
marketable. Opinions formerly held re- 
garding the marketability of such secur- 
ities have undergone a marked change in 
recent years. 

The fact is, the better class of real 
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OOD foreign and domestic bonds— 


Governments, Municipals, Railroads, 


Public Utilities, Industrials—are offered in 
great variety in our monthly investment 
lists. Bankers find these offerings of great 
value in maintaining well-balanced bond 
investment reserves. 


Just telephone or write our nearest office 
that you would like to receive these offer- 
ings regularly. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


BONDS 7” 


NEW SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 


May we send you an interesting 
new folder illustrating and de- 
scribing illuminated signs for 
use in banking rooms. 


Ask for Folder B. M, 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR Mrc. Co. 
318 Site Tt 136 W. 43rd St. 


412 Orleans St. 
CHICAGO 


PATENTS 


SHORT TERM NOTES * ACCEPTANCES 


‘“*Strange that so many will voyage 
two thousand miles to. get twelve 
miles from the shore.’’— 

PETER HECO 


American Patent No. 

1607291 of November 

26, 1926, permitting the 
recovery of the pure rubber from old tires, 
and the fabric in a form of carded cotton— 


pure—for all manufacturing pur \ 
Price of Patent. ............... 2,000,000 francs 


Price of Machinery 500,000 francs 

(For treating 2, kilograms an hour; 50 H. P.) 

Address; Marie, 2, Allee du Moulin Joly, 
boiombes (Seine), France 


NEW YORK 





3 New Features 
size—O m 


more cotor 


Business from non-resident attorneys and 
banks especially solicited. Highest references; ,] 
best services. Attorneys and bankers having Pian { 


clients who wish to 


atent inventions are in- 


vited to write for full particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 


See 


724 9th Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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50,000,000 Miles 
of Wire Now Ser- 


vice the Nation’s 
Telephones ~ 


Seeeare NOUGH wire to encircle the 
SSS \ earth more than 2,000 times 


aN) 


is one of the important factors 
making possible the 73,000,000 
daily conversations over the Bell 
Telephone System. More than 
33,000,000 miles of it is under- 
ground—representing an invest- 
ment of more than half a billion 
dollars in conduits and cables. 
This nation-wide plant and the 
service given by it is the basis of 
Bell System Securities. 








The stock of A. T. & T., parent Company 
of the Bell System, can be beught in the 
open market to yield a good return. Write 
for booklet, “Some Financial Facts.’ 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger’’ 








but it is an easily demonstrable fact that 
the stock exchange does not create a 
market for securities but merely facili- 
tates their sale when such a market ex- 
ists. A large proportion of the secur- 
ities listed on the stock exchanges have 
no sale, whereas there is a lively market 


A Business Built On 
Renewals 
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estate investment houses, particularly 
those with large clienteles, maintain trad- 


ing departments, which carry on a lively Year Admitted Assets 
business in the sale or exchange of their  4919........... $ 6,790,582,415 
securities. __ SSR SE SS 7,319,997,019 
Stock Exchange Does Not Make y959"""7"""7"” §1650.318490 
- ee chaste Gas 9,454,620,793 
It is true that few, if any, real estate 1924........... 10,394,034,380 
issues are listed on the stock exchange 1925........... 11,485,407,000 
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for many unlisted issues. In fact, only 
about five per cent of all bond issues arp 
listed on the various stock exchanges, 
The unlisted majority includes some very 
desirable issues which are bought jy 
large measure by banks, insurance eon. 
panies and other well-informed investors 

The market for any security is mage 
chiefly by the house or houses Selling it 
and not by stock exchange quotations, 
If a bond has been made marketable 
through advertisements and other salg 
methods and if it has been listed on the 
stock exchange there ‘will no doubt be 
bids for it. If it has not been made 
marketable by the house issuing it, the 
mere listing of it on the stock exchange 
adds little to its maketability. : 

When marketability is properly un. 
derstood and interpreted, it will be 
found that real estate bonds possess jt 
in an increasingly large measure. Mar. 
ketability has been defined as “the con- 
version of anything into cash immediate. 
ly or within a reasonable time without 
material loss of principal.” 

Almost anything is marketable if the 
owner is willing to sell at a great loss, 
True marketability in the ease of a bond 
should mean that the bond may be sold 
for approximately what it cost. And 
thus defined, real estate bonds enjoy a 
larger marketability than many other 
securities. 


Price Stablity 


Of course, this means that they enjoy 
greater price stability, and price stability 
is certainly one of the most desirable 
features of an investment and yet one 
which the daily stock quotations show 
is exceedingly rare. 

Whatever may be said of the stock 
buyer, the bond buyer does not want to 
lie awake nights wondering what his 
securities will be quoted at the following 
day. He is an investor, not a speculator, 
and, as such, prefers to put his securities 
away in his safety box and leave them 
there. He particularly wants to feel 
that his principal will remain intact and 
that he will get it all back at maturity. 

There is perhaps no other class of 
securities that will give him this assur- 
ance in such large measure as will first 
mortgage real estate bonds. The ae- 
companying chart enforces the truth of 
this statement in a striking manner. It 
will be noted that the price of 50 repre 
sentative stocks ranged from 70 in 1922 
to 135 in 1926. The average price fluetu- 


PERCENTAGE OF REAL ESTATE LOANS TO ASSETS 
OF 52 INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Percentage ol 


Mortgage Loans Admitted Assets 


$2,093,708,695 30.8 
2,174,863,244 29.7 
2,792,259,598 35.2 
3,122,166,882 36.1 
3,661,910,395 38.7 
4,174,768,771 40.2 
4,823,871,000 42.0 
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ation of 40 bonds, although much less, 
was nevertheless about ten points, where- 


as real estate bonds sold approximately | 
at par during the whole of the same | 


period. 


The price stability of real estate bonds 


far from being due to lack of market- | 


ability, is the natural result of the 
steady and inereasing demand for real 
estate, which constitutes the underlying 
security of such bonds. There was a 
time when good farm land in the United 
States could be bought at from $10 to 
$15 an acre. With the increase in popu- 
lation, land values have steadily risen 
until now the value of good farm land 
is around $200 an acre. 


Comparative Price Stability 
of Real Estate Bonds _ 


1923 (324 325 
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Note the line showing the fluctua- 
tion in prices of real estate bonds. 
It is almost straight. Compare it 
with the fluctuations in prices of 
other bonds and stocks. 


What is true of farm land is even 
more true of city real estate. Within 
the memory of men now living, real 
estate now in the heart of Chicago’s 
Loop district sold for from $25 to $200 
a front foot. Now, owing to the growth 
of population, the value of this same 
real estate is from $10,000 to $25,000 a 
front foot and there is not the slightest 
probability of its ever selling lower. 


Price fluctuation in other securities, 
especially in stocks, is due chiefly to 
changes in general business conditions, 
such as periods of depression or periods 
of unusual prosperity, when speculation 
is rife. The market value of these secu- 
nities depends largely on net earnings, 
whieh in turn depend not only on ef- 
ficient management but also very largely 
on general business conditions. 


Real estate securities, on the other 


hand, respond only slightly to such con- 
ditions, 


“T have been through three panies,” 
says H. G. Zander, a director of the Na- 
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| BONDS TO FIT 
| THE INVESTORN } 


How much of a bank's assets 
. can safely be invested in 


long-term bonds? 


VERY banker has the dual problem 

of keeping liquid and at the same 

time realizing all the income he can from 
his assets. - 

Some earn a high return but invest too 

largely in local loans and discounts which 


are more or less slow. 





Some do not earn enough on their sec- 
ondary reserve. They sacrifice income 





for more liquidity than they really need. 

There is a safe and profitable middle 
course for every institution. It varies of 
course with changing conditions; it varies 
for different banks. But a proper equa- 
tion can be formed. | 





A workable plan can be made, suited 


to the needs of any bank, according to 


the nature of its deposits, loans or other 


assets. We have formulated such plans 





for hundreds of banks, many of which 
come to us periodically for readjustment 
to suit changing conditions. 


May we be of service to you? 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


PHILADELPHIA 
111 South rsth St. 


















DETROIT 
601 Griswold St. 


MILWAUKEE 
425 East Water St. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
201 S. LaSalle St. 14 Wall St. 


ST. LOUIS BOSTON 
319 North 4th St. 85 Devonshire St. 


CLEVELAND 
925 Euclid Ave. 
















MINNEAPOLIS 
608 Second Ave., S. 
























































Investment Bonds 


GOVERNMENT 
MUNICIPAL 
RAILROAD 
INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLIC UTILITY 
REAL ESTATE 


€ 
WALDHEIM-PLATT & CO.,, Inc. 


Garfield 4877 Suite 204 
St. Louis Merchants-Laclede Bldg. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 





SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short» term obligations have 
been_ purchased by more than five 
thousand banks in the, United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office » 250 WEST 57™ STREET + New York City 


Capital, Surplus © Undivided 
Profits + $36,428,000.00 


Three entirely new fea- 

tics: Sorin baad tures in Reed's Mass 
aaa magazine Plan tor 1927 

has tens of millions of : 


readers See them for yourself. 
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| tional Association of Real Estate Boards 
and a former president of the Chicago 
Real Estate Board. “Real estate bonds 
and mortgages have depreciated less jy 
such periods of depression than any 


| other security listed or unlisted.” 


The price of listed securities, as has 
| been pointed out by a leading finaneia| 
authority, “moves up and down, up and 
down. They are influenced by all that 
happens—by all the hopes and fears of 
the whole wide world.” 


The owners of such securities ¢an 
only guess at their future worth. Not 
so the holders of sound first mortgage 
real estate bonds, who may congratulate 
themselves that their holdings are free 
from the mysterious and erratic fluctua. 
tions of the stock market, that they may 
put them in their safety boxes with the 
assurance that both principal and inter. 
est will be paid promptly when due and 
that if required to sell, they will receive 
for them practically their face value. 





GERMANY TO REENTER 
U. S. MARKET FOR FUNDS 


That Germany will be back in the 
American market for funds within the 
next six to eight months, possibly sooner, 
is the opinion expressed by Robert D. 
White, a member of the firm of Rutter 
and Co., following his return from an 
extensive business trip abroad. 


“At present”, he said, “Germany has 
an ample supply of capital, owing to the 
fact that loans obtained previously have 
not been fully absorbed. This also ae- 
counts for the present ease in money 
rates in that country and to the relative- 
lv high prices for securities. For 
instance: Small municipal loans which 
had been floated recently, internally, 
have been on close to a six per cent basis 
and mortgage bank bonds have been of- 
fered on an even lower yield basis. 





“Virtually every European country is 
well supplied with funds and_ business 
generally is not as bad there as it is 
pictured, but is unsatisfatory on account 
of profits being absorbed by taxation. 

“An effort is constantly being made to 
conceal profits in order to lighten the 
burden of taxes. These are capitalized 
from time to time in the form of new 
stock issues, which usually mean valuable 
non-taxable rights to stockholders, 
materially increasing their incomes. 


“I was particularly impressed while in 
Europe by the number of times I was 
asked how I found conditions there. In 
fact, many Europeans appear confused 
with the rapidity with which develop- 
ments are taking place on their side of 
the Atlantie and are keen to obtai 
opinions from the outside in order to help 
get their business bearings. The politt 
eal, rather than the financial situation, '8 
the uncertain factor.” 
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THE BANKER’S LIBRARIAN 


He that loveth a book will never want a wholesome counselor, 
—Isaac Barrow 





Banking as a Career 


A most valuable outline of a banker’s 
job is to be found in a new book, “An 
Qutline of Careers” by Edward. L. 
Bernays. The part about banking is 
written by Reeve Schley, vice pres- 
ident of the Chase National Bank of 
New York. A brief quotation from this 
chapter is given here with the permis- 
sion of the publishers, George H. 
Doran & Co., New York City. The 
book sells for $5. 

“Another interesting and important 
duty of the banker is to watch the gen- 
eral trend of business so that he may 
be in a position to take care of the com- 
munity’s financial difficulties in time of 
stress and crisis. He must alternately 
oppose himself to the enthusiasms and 
the fears of the general business com- 
munity. In times of boom enthusiasm 
he must hold back, must make his own 
position liquid and strong, must apply 
unusually rigorous credit standards, 
must discourage overtrading on thin 
margins and must keep his own position 
such that when the time of stress and 
crisis comes he can lend liberally to his 
solvent customers and enable them to 
protect their own solvency. 

“Tt is in times of erisis that a great 
banker shows himself. He has not been 
caught unawares. He has foreseen the 
trouble and has prepared for it. He 
has had better opportunities to do so 
because he has had greater opportu- 
nities than men in other particular lines 
of business to view the whole situation. 

“On the other hand, when business 
nen, frightened, are contracting credits, 
he ean expand them. Braced for the 
shock and prepared for it, he can meet 
it with a calm courage which will re- 
store the morale of the business com- 
munity. It has been the history of the 
profession that the successful banker 
is he who in critical periods has main- 
tained the even tenor of his way, having 
anticipated such a crisis and having re- 
fused to allow himself to be unduly in- 
fluenced by it. 

“The vanker occupies a relation to 
the community which is in many re- 
spects like that of the lawyer, the physi- 
‘lan, or the clergyman. Men come to 
him with their troubles and he receives 
saered confidences regarding not only 
business matters but personal affairs. 
He sometimes acts as mediator in set- 
tling business problems and family 
quarrels. Widows come to him for ad- 
Vice in the handling of their invest- 
ments and the problems of their estates. 


Publie officers come to him for advice 
in the management of the finances of 
the community. The responsibilities 
are grave. Only a man of character 
and discretion has a right to assume 
them. 

“The young man contemplating em- 
ployment in a great city bank may 
assent to the foregoing and yet may not 
know what the work above described 
has to do with the definite tasks which 
he shall be called upon to aecomplish 
in a department of that bank. In a 
small bank, an ambitious young. man 
who enjoys the confidence of his chief, 
obviously has his part in the activities 
described. He can see all the operations 
of deposit, loan and collection. He ean 
know the customers of the bank and 
learn the general questions affecting 
their credit. He can consult with the 
customers about their various problems 
of business. Almost from the very be- 
ginning, he can be in a considerable 
measure a banker in the complete sense 
which I have described. 

“But what are the opportunities of a 
young man in a large city bank? May 
he not be given a microscopical part of 
the work of a great institution? Is he 
not likely to become a mere cog of the 
machine and be shut off completely from 
the larger vision which the senior officers 
of the great institution behold ? 

“To give as candid an answer as I ean 
to this question—First: The vision of 
the world’s activities, commercial and 
financial, which can be seen from the 
vantage point of a great city bank is 
a broader and more fascinating vision 
than that which the small bank in a 
small community offers, interesting 
though it be. If the young man has 
imagination, he ean make his work in 
the great city bank even more attractive 
than he could make it in the small 
country institution. 

“Secondly: In the great city bank, 
there is a constant study of personnel 
with a view to finding men of imag- 
ination and promise, and as these are 
found, opportunity is made for them by 
rotating them among the various de- 
partments of the bank so that they may 
obtain a general knowledge of all that 
is going on in the institution. They 
are given promotion and responsibili- 
ties and their opportunities for addi- 
tional achievement are virtually unlim- 
ited.” 





Longview, Ill—The Longview State 
Bank now occupying new quarters on 
Logan Street. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
BANKING 


OMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS BANKS 
¢ are public necessities in every 
community so that merchants and 
others may properly conduct business. 


A local Security System Character 
Loan Company has also proved itself 
necessary to the proper economic 
growth and development in every 
city where a locally owned, con- 
trolled, and managed institution is 
operating. Every town of 5,000 or 
more needs such an organization. 


A local Security System Company 
assists merchants and professional 
men to transact business on a cash 
basis by enabling them to liquidate 
their book accounts and to discount 
installment contracts. 


Bankers co-operate with the local 
Security System Company as it assists 
in relieving them of small loans they 
are not equipped ‘to handle; the com- 
panies do not take deposits but encour- 
age each borrower to start a bank 
account. 


The local Security System Company 
is organized and fully equipped to do 
business by the Security System, Inc., 
at a cost less than that charged by 
any other company. 


The officers of the Security System, 
Inc., are men of many years financial 
experience as executives of National, 
State, and Savings Banks, as well as 
Character or Industrial Banking, and 
their advice and counsel has been of 
great value to the successful operation 
of the present local Security System 
companies. A large number of these 
companies are now operating in vari- 
ous cities and all on a profitable basis; 
your community needs one. 


Write to the Security System, Inc., 
for full particulars. 


SECURITY SYSTEM, INC. 


1515 Howard Street - Chicago, Ill. 


EGBERT A. BROWN, President 
GEO. C. WELDEN, Secretary 


All local Security System Companies are 
listed in Rand McNally's Blue Book. 
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PANKER 417 [FARMER 


As far asI can find out, the biggest difference between success- 
ful corporation effort and successful cooperative effort is that one 


has an extra ‘‘o.”’ 


The same fundamental principles must obtain, 


efficiency in management, or either goes down.—-H. L. RUSSEL, 
Dean of the College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin. 





INVESTING IN FARM HEALTH 


Farm water systems still sadly needed. Bankers should 
know the situation as described here 


NE ot the big leaks in American 

farming that is rarely considered 
by the banker is poor health. Contrary 
to popular tradition, the farm is no 
longer a healthier place to live than the 
city. The answer lies with the water 
supply. The large cities have safe drink- 
ing water and the farm hasn’t. 

Not only are the rural cemeteries 
silent witnesses to the terrible waste in 
farm life from polluted drinking water 
on the farm, but the annual sickness 
with the harvest by doctors and drug- 
gists and the lost work and efficiency of 
the farm family adds additional tolls 
to the farm burden. 

The average life of the city person 
has been lengthened more than a decade 
in recent years through the conquest 
of many diseases most of which hinge 
on the condition of the water system. 
But the farm has not gained in this 
added decade to the span of life, 
and in consequence the farmer labors 
under a terrific handicap in competition 
with city life, according to the statisti- 
cians of the life insurance companies. 


By F. H. HIGGINS 


“Selling health” is now a recognized 
calling. The insurance companies, par- 
ticularly the Metropolitan, have found 
a very remunerative business in edueat- 
ing their insured in the ways to longer 
life; it has paid big dividends to the 
buyers and to the sellers. Now we find 
health and longer life is beginning to 
be sold to the farmer. 

The demand for running water from 
a safe water system has become so 
strong that the agricultural engineers 
of the state colleges of agriculture are 
beginning to take the idea out to the 
farm and demonstrate its installation. 
Hence, rural bankers are beginning to 
get the financing of farm home water 
systems as a business proposition that 
is growing rapidly and is bound to be- 
come a considerable factor in their bus- 
iness and the living standards of their 


communities in the next decade. 
“There is no exeuse for typhoid 
fever in any rural district,’ says Dr. 
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With this water system outfit on a motor truck, the Kansas Agricultural 
College demonstrated to hundreds of farmers. 
water supply systems were installed as a result. 


In one county, more than 100 


Thomas Parran, Jr., Assistant Surgeon- 
General, U. S. Public Health Service, 
“The Yakima county, Washington, 
death rate was recently reduced from 
30 per 1,000 population to none as far 
as typhoid was concerned. The Health 
Service campaign for ‘more sanitary 
farm toilets’ eut the rate for the first 
year from 30 to 6 per 1,000 population. 
Nearly twice as many deaths are in 
rural communities as in city simply be- 
cause of the lack of sewage disposal 
facilities.” 

To meet this demand of farmers for 
cheap, efficient and foolproof water 
systems to go with the sewage system 
being installed, the Researeh Depart- 
ment of the National Association of 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers is ¢o- 
operating with the agricultural exten- 
sion engineers of the colleges, who are 
planning to take the lessons to every 
rural community in the land. 

Windmill and gas engine hookups 
are used in many eases, though the con- 
plete automatic water systems that give 
hot or cold running water at a turn of 
the wrist for bath, laundry, or sink are 
gaining recognition among the better 
classes of farmers. 

A recent “standard of living” survey 
made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, U. S. D. A., found the aver- 
age family cost for doctors on 2,886 
farms was $61 per year. Of this number, 
303 did not report any expenditure for 
health. These families were nearly all 
in the southern states and 128 were iD 
North Carolina. Texas is more progres 
sive in the health battle than many 
southern states, as evidenced that I 
out of 15 master farmers owned water 
systems and sewage disposal plants. In 
Michigan, every master farmer had 4 
water system. 

The General Federation of Women 
Clubs has been making an_ extensive 
survey of the farm supply and health 
situation all over the country and their 
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° 3 BE :R ri he McCormick-Deeri 
Three Trainloads of meni w spent © rer eer 


veloped by the Harvester engineers to destroy 


° ‘“ _ stalks and borers left in the field. 
: McCormick- Deering ~ 


om | Tractors 
to Fight the Corn Borer 


in HE U.S. Department of Agriculture, in carry- 

ing out its program for corn borer control, 

has recently put into service several hundred 

McCormick-Deering 15-30 Tractors. The illustra- 

tion above shows the first special train leaving one 
of the tractor plants of the Harvester Company. 

art The emergency order was given preference over regular 


of tractor deliveries, the entire consignment being headed east- 
¢0- ward at once, going to the infested areas in three trainloads. 


ten- Over a hundred International Motor Trucks were hurried 
are § overland for use in delivering tractors and other equipment 
ery to the various sections. 
3 800 Corn Stubble Pulverizers 

ups 

= E As further weapons in the borer warfare the government 
de is using 800 corn stubble pulverizers, a special implement 
“of designed by the Engineering Department of the Company to 
on aid in destroying the pest which has been wintering in the 
Her corn stubble of the east central states. The pulverizer is a 


sturdy 2-row implement which occupies an important place in 
the eradication program. It covers 25 to 30 acres a day and 
is operated by power from the tractor. 





ira 

ver Heavy-Duty Tractor Power OWER and machines must hold the 

866 These McCormick-Deering Tractors are all of the heavy- “= line —— + se the a 

ber, d 7 h . ° Il lifi d b h ‘ h | corn orer w 1c _Is t reatening the corn 
uty 15°30 Nh. p. size, especially qualined Dy their three-plow belt. The prime objective is to kill the borer 

for capacity and three-way power delivery—drawbar, belt, and or rid the fields of the stalks that harbor 

all power take-off—to play a major part in the government's plan the borer. Pulverizing the stubble or 


turning it under by super-clean plowing, 
turning the corn into ensilage for the silo 


I or into shredded fodder, low cutting with 


on for corn borer control. 


a special attachment for corn binders are 
among the practices recommended by the 
authorities. 


regarding the corn borer, its history, the official plans for 
its control, mechanical and other methods of procedure. 


{ We will mail to any address free illustrated booklets 


inf INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
a: fe 606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


{ Incorporated) 
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All Types of Sound Bonds 
for Banks and Their Customers 


The two Investment Departments of 
this bank—the Bond Department and 
the Real Estate Loan Department— 
offer between them all types of sound 
conservative bonds, suitable both for 
the investment of bank funds and for 


resale to customers. 


The Bond Department offers widely 
diversified bonds of the better type — 
public utility, industrial, municipal, 
government, railroad — issues of strong 
organizations throughout the country. 


The Real Estate Loan Department 
underwrites only first mortgages on val- 
uable improved Chicago property. These 
first mortgages would give your cus- 
tomers the opportunity of investing in 
bonds on Chicago property underwritten 


by an organization that knows first hand 


Chicago real estate values and trends. 
Let us send you circulars and detailed 
information concerning specific issues 
of the types of bonds in which you are 
interested. Address either department. 


PEOPLES TRUST. 


AND SAVINGS BANK 





OF CHICAGO 


Michigan ‘Boulevard at Washington Street 





motto, “Running Water in 
American Home,” 
rural health. 


Every 
is a battle ery for 


Taking the Argument to the Farm 


A number of state college extension 
services have fitted up trucks showing 
an inexpensive model water supply and 
sewage disposal system for the farm 
home. These trucks tour the state and 
hold demonstrations in cooperation 
with the local farm bureaus, dealers, 
and plumbers, who are instructed as to 
methods of installation. A “progres- 
sive” system whereby a farmer can 
start with one unit and gradually buy 
and install the complete system as he 
is able, is advocated by a number of 
stations. 

The University of Illinois program, 
inaugurated last year and started in 
nine different counties, is being used as 
a model by most of the other extension 
workers. In each county cooperating, 
at least eight farmers agreed to install 
some kind of water’ system under the 
direction of the extension service. The 
suggestions made by Prof. Hanson for 
a water system program are listed in 
these steps: 

1. Select meeting places where mov- 
ies can be shown and supper served. 
2. Advertise meetings. 

3. Organize community plays. 
4. Get local dealer cooperation. 


5. Provide moving picture machine 
and stereopticon. 

6. Select cooperators who are seri- 
ously interested; eight can be seen in 
the two days given to each county co- 
operating. 

Nine different counties are inaugurat- 
ing the farm water supply project in 
Tilinois this year, giving 18 counties in 
the two years the project has been 
functioning. After the first year, the 
installations in each county carry on 
as exhibits in the homes of the cooper- 
ators. Local plumbers and dealers are 
then expected to be equipped to serve 
the needs of the farm homes along 
standardized lines. 


Water Softeners Now Available 


Another servant to lighten the work 
of the housewife has been drafted for 
service out of the ranks of industry. 
The domestic water softener—a small 
brother of the large softeners that have 
long been used by laundries, railroads, 
bakeries, heating plants and _ other 
users of soft water—has been developed 
recently and adapted for use in the 
home. 


According to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce reports, 8,139 domestic 
softeners were sold during 1926, the 
first year that softeners of this type 
have been manufactured and sold in 
any appreciable number. 
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The domestic water softener is at- 
tached to the water supply line coming 
into the house from the city main or in- 
dividual water system, converting hard 
water into soft and giving the house- 
wife all of the advantages of rain water 
combined with purity for cooking and 
all of the water used in the house, the 
drinking. If it is not desirable to soften 
all of the water used in the house, the 
softener can be attached to the line sup- 
plying the kitchen. 

Teakettle scale, one of the petty an- 
noyaneces of housework is eliminated 
when a softener is installed, as the min- 
erals in the water which cake on the in- 
side of the teakettle when water 3 
boiled are entirely removed by the “rain 
water machine.” 

Water softeners are inexpensive to 
operate and require little or no atten- 
tion under ordinary conditions. 


“What I Would Buy With $100-$1000” 


Here is what one Nebraska woman 
would do if she had from $100 to $1, 
000 to spend as she pleases—and she 
might be any one of more than five 
million farm women in the country. 
Home conveniences are her idea of 
luxury. 

“T would eall a bathtub a real lus 
ury,” wrote the Nebraska housewife to 
the State University Extension Depart- 
ment. “You may understand what ! 
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mean When I say ‘luxury,’ as I am the 
mother of five children ranging from 
9 to 13 years in age. Oh, the awful trial 
on one’s nerves, going up to the pump 
on the hill, carrying water down the 
hill, putting it in the boiler on the kiteh- 
en stove, and lifting it down onto the 
floor! 

“The water isn’t fit for all of them, 
so back up the hill I trudge, carrying 
more water for the wash boiler for more 
baths.” 

Then there is the woman in Mary- 
land discovered by the Rural Engineer- 
ing specialists of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, U. S. Department of Agrieul- 
ture, who walked a distance of 440 
miles a year—equal to the distance be- 
tween Chicago and Omaha—earrying 
water from the pump to the house. 
There is yet work to be done in eman- 
cipating the American farm wife from 
her slavery to the water bucket. 


Farm Family Deserves Ten Years 
More of Living 


A farm water supply is a pretty ae- 
curate gauge of the standard of living 
of that family. Water is the first essen- 
tial of a farm home, and its purity, 
abundance, and accessibility to every 
member of the family, as well as the 
live stock, determines the health and liv- 














windmill offers a simple and cheap 
solution of the farm home water 
system problem. 


ing standard of both family and live 
stock. It is, therefore, more or less of 
a shock to read the Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that three out of four 
farm water supplies are liable to pollu- 
tion and that farm women are still 
carrying water from outdoor sources in 
nine out of ten homes in the United 
States. In many states, the automobiles 
number one to four or five people on 
the farms, but bathtubs average one to 
40 people, or more. 

There is a heartening change of senti- 
ment towards this situation on the part 
of the farm family now, however, and 
agricultural colleges are responding to 
the demand for instruction and demon- 
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HIS advertisement will 
appear during June in 
ve Co tee te the Saturday Evening Post, 
ot mae. Literary Digest, Life, Time, 
: New Yorker, Vogue, 
AB Si National Guahictio 
hed Bo pers, Atlantic Monthly, 
Asia, Travel, Country Life, 
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can Legion Monthly, and 
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It will be seen by nearly 7,000,000 families, including a large 
number of your depositors. 

For the utmost safety and convenience in tfaveling advise your 
customers to carry A’B-A Certified Cheques. If they are going 
abroad, give them a complimentary copy of “All About Going 
Abroad” when they buy their cheques. 
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strations on farm water systems. Manu- 

faeturers have met the college demand No Fillers | 

in turn with an organization of a de- 
partment within the National Associa- Eight noted writers 
tion of Farm Equipment Manufactur- 
ers so that closer cooperation with the 
extension workers of the agricultural 
engineers will hit the problem more di- 
reetly and effectively. Practical, easily- 
installed and serviced water systems are 
now being manufactured to meet the 


‘ nal ) ] 
every word in Reed's 


] 
magazine Plan tor 1927 





United States Department of Agrieul- 
ture. The number of persons living on 
; : farms January 1, 1927, is estimated at 
situation. 27,892,000 against 28,541,000 January 1, 

—— - 1926. The 1925 agricultural census 
figure, 28,982,000, was used as a base 


FARM POPULATION for the bureau’s calculations. 
SHOWS BIG DECREASE a 


Banker Farmer work in California is 

The farm population of the United progressing in splendid shape. Several 

States decreased 649,000 persons last agricultural tours have benefited bankers 

year, the biggest decrease in any year’ in various counties and the California 

since 1920, according to estimate by the state fair at Sacramento has set aside 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies, one day as banker farmer day. 
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A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 
exchange transactions. 


FRANK O. WETMORE MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
Chairman President 












Combined Resources exceed $450,000,000.00 





Statement Envelopes “The devotee of cut prices visits 


Heco Envelope Company often the tomb of the Profits.” — 
Chicago PETER HECO 













NASHVILLE HAS BIG capital of the Fourth and First Na- 
signe “Si tional Bank, which is the name of the 
MERGER new institution, has been increased from 
What appears to be one of the larg- $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 
est bank mergers in Southern history 
was recently accomplished when stock- 


holders approved the merger of the MORE PROFITABLE 

















Central National Bank of Nashville, ACCOUNTS 

Tenn., with the Fourth and First Na- . 

tional Bank and the Fourth and First (Continued from page 10) 

Bank and Trust Co. with the Nashville I recall a retailer within two blocks 


Trust Co. of the bank who was not a customer. 
The merger represents combined re- We asked a director who was a good 
sources of about $66,000,000. The friend of his to go after the account. 
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The director called twice, I believe, and 
we followed up the prospect. We haye 
the account. 

In another instance, a wholesale 
grocer was the much-to-be-desired pros. 
pect. One of our directors bought from 
the wholesaler and was a_ personal 
friend. We asked the director to solicit 
the account. We have the account. 

A stockholder buys his investmen 
securities from us. Two sisters, friends 
of the stockholder, were heavy inves. 
tors, but had never dealt with us. We 
asked our stockholder to- invite them. in, 
He did and we followed the two pros. 
pects up closely. They are now buying 
their securities from us and also earry 
accounts here. 

A customer who rents a safe deposit 
box from us was asked to solicit a per- 
sonal friend of his doing business with 
another bank to use our safe deposit 
department. He was glad to cooperate 
with us as he appreciated several little 
services that we had performed for hin, 
and we followed up the invitation to 
his friend. We have the man now, both 
as a customer and a safe deposit box 
renter. 

Another instance I reeall is that of 
a local jobber who conceived the idea of 
pushing Keokuk products. He ap- 
proached us although not a customer 
of this bank, along with other business 
concerns to support him in the move- 
ment. We promptly gave him every 
possible cooperation, aiding him in the 
achievement of his very worthy proj- 
ect. As a result, he at the time express- 
ed the deep gratitude he felt towards 
us for our part in his accomplishment, 
and later opened his account here. 

We always try to have some director, 
customer, or friend who is elose to the 
prospect reach him first if possible. 
Then we follow up the eall. If a bank’s 
service is right and its advertising 
good, it is surprising how much can 
really be accomplished by a little extra 
personal effort. We do not carry this 
solicitation to an extreme, but always 
follow up leads. Of course, we do not 
invariably land the prospect, but we 
are getting our share of the local bank- 
ing and financial business and are not 
discouraged with the results. 

Our deposits have increased nearly 
$400,000 during the last six years. In 
percentage, this is the largest gain ever 
made by a bank in this city of 15,000 
population. 

We keep up-to-date credit files and 
are able to give complete and up-to-the- 
minute information along this line 
promptly. We are also in position t 
give quick and reliable information 
investments and more and more people 
are making use of this service. No cus 
tomer has gone wrong on our advice. 
Of course, we are very conservative: 
and this has helped us very mueh. 
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nd We buy government bonds over the 
ive counter while our competitors send 

them to Chicago for sale. This gives us 
ale from one to two days advantage which 
0s- always pleases the customer. 
a Competing With Outside Banks 
cit We endeavor to make our service as 

as any Chicago bank. This we - 

ont must do on account of our proximity to 
ids Chicago. Many firms here could easily 
es- porrow in Chicago and Chicago banks 
Ve are continually soliciting them. We meet 
in. Chieago interest rates and there is 
0s- nothing that Chicago can do that we | 
ng eannot do insofar as Keokuk concerns 
Ty go. We have connections that enable 

us to clear items as quickly as any other | 
sit bank either here or in the larger cities. 
or. This we emphasize. Our capital and | 


ith surplus is sufficiently large to take care 
sit of loans coming to us. This also is 


te emphasized. | A lar ge native ¢ 











tle All new accounts opened are written , 
mn, a letter of thanks personally signed by : , 
0 an officer. Likewise, to all accounts l b k t sic 
- elosed a personal letter is written ask- a Or mar a es 
OX ing in a courteous way the reason for 
closing. f d 
» | In connection with soliciting new t VW/ O 
business, I wish to emphasize again the | Or you O la up Nn 
p- value of persistence. One account I re- | : 
m | eall that we worked upon for more 
si than six years. It was somewhat of a | NDUSTRIES in the Norfolk-Ports- 
a surprise when the prospect walked in | mouth area have the advantage of the . 
wy j one day and opened his account. We do labor market of a large metropolitan 
the i not know what was the deciding factor | center, and in addition a reservoir of 
- | and probably never shall be enlightened. high class rural labor in Virginia and the 
a. 7 Even if we were to ask the depositor, | Carolinas to draw upon. 
= the chances are that he would be un- | ; : ‘ 
rds EE sik the weal aneunts Gk di. | The quality of this labor 1s exception- 
“7 give the real reasons that in sty: tele. Cale ad te ead 
fluenced his decision. There are many any Sy. Sey 4.0 Pt Coe Se ee x 
accounts like this that we would not born, less than one-sixth the rate of 1h 
or, | have today if we had not kept hammer- northern cities. Norfolk's mild climate h 
the ing away. means a high health rate—all year opera- < ‘ 
le In closing, please permit me to say tion of outdoor industries. ‘ 
* that clever methods may be successful Norfolk's highly favorable geograph- N 
om eae tow psig Shame if f ical location makes possible substantial ‘ 
tra ion * een plone ts ia nd om economies in the distribution of finished 5 
his vot mp ra . Orla: ‘ ' products. By land eight great railways 
avs ee ee link Norfolk with the great consuming A 
J average balances in times of poor bus- a f harbor free all y 
not iness. This means that the bank must markets. By te sbetesteiee exdianpaby y 
5 
bets construct a sound foundation and build year from ice, frequent sailings to both 4 
uk- for the future in a well-planned, sys- coasts—Europe and South America. é 
not tematie way. Norfolk's abundant acreage provides ex- ete | precbg asec ’ 
If possible to sum up the reasons for cellent plant — moderate ew Our $ \ america [if 
rly Pada end gresperity, an euseme Industrial Commission will be glad to assist ——— M4 
In ia seeuring larger cieaiie of the kind you by preparing an economic and engineer- AR AR RR RB RR a 
ver that consistently show profit, I would | (y8,2ny 75is OF the Nariolk Portsmouth in Quick short hauls to half the popula- 
000 - oe © prs, + Woux dustrial area as related to your specificen- jf of the United States. By sea— 
say that it is a business proposition that terprises. All inquiries held in confidence. een doen paar be freight 
may be stated very largely in this way: Address Norfolk - Portsmouth Industrial  S*Press comstulse serve at Jrcig 
and “Coordinate every effort, use every Commission, Dept. B-4, Chamber of Com- Direct sailings to Europe and South 
he- legitimate method of getting new ae- merce, Norfolk, Va. America. 
ine 5 counts and keep everlastingly at it.” 
to 
on § Dividend payments on the common 
ple stock of the United States Steel Corp. N ORF 7 i K- P ORT S M ia U 7 H 
us will be continued at $7 per share. 
ice. This is good news to those who benefited | 
ive. from the 40 per cent stoek dividend de- | Chamber of Commerce 
clared earlier in the year. 
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ANOTHER BANKER HEADS 
UNITED STATES 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





T the annual meeting of the United 
States Chamber of 
in Washington, D. C. 
Lewis E. 


Commerce held 
early in May, 
Pierson, chairman of the board 

















Lewis E. Pierson, New president 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 


of the American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company of New York City, was elected 
president. 

The Chamber of Commerce seems to 
appreciate the importance of having a 
banker at the head of this organization 
for Mr. Pierson succeeds a banker, John 
W. O'Leary, vice president of the Chi- 
eago Trust Co., Chicago. Judge Edwin 
P. Parker, of Houston, Texas and Wash- 
ington, D. C. was elected chairman of the 
board of directors. One new vice presi- 
dent was elected, A. J. Brosseau of New 
York City. 

John W. O’Leary retiring president, 
sailed for Europe after the meeting as 
one of the delegates appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge to attend the International 
Eeonomice Conference at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. 
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NEW ADVISORY BOARD 


The American Exchange Irving Trust 
Co., New York, has elected an advisory 
board for its Twenty-first Street office 
recently opened, as follows: 


William 
president of Cohen, Goldman 
and Co.; Adam K. Luke, treasurer of the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co.; 
Aaron Naumburg, president of Jonas and 
Naumburg Corporation; Charles Pnell, 
president of Fred Butterfield and Co.; 


O. H. Cheney, vice president; 
Goldman, 


R H. Reiss, treasurer of International 
Tailoring Co.; Harry E. Ward, presi- 
dent; Arthur Williams, vice president 


of the New York Edison Co., and John 
Williams, vice president. 


HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK 
ELECTS VICE PRESIDENT 


Archibald C. Emery, president of the 
Hamilton National Bank, New York 


City, has announced the election of 
Luther G. McConnell as vice president. 
The appointment of Mr. MeConnell, 


Mr. Emery said, is in line with the 
bank’s policy of injecting into the insti- 
tution men who have been successful in 
commercial fields as well as those ex- 
perienced only along practical banking 
lines as the experience of the Hamilton 
National Bank has fully justified this 
policy. 

Mr. MeConnell was formerly affiliat- 
ed with the North American Cement 
Co. of which he was vice president up 
to the time of joining the executive staff 
of the bank. 

















Luther G. McConnell, Vice Pres- 


ident, Hamilton National Bank, 
New York City. 





FREIBERGER ELECTED 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


I. F. Freiberger, vice president and 
member of the executive committee of 
the Cleveland Trust Co. was elected 


president of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce at the annual meeting. 


The new president of the chamber is 














Vice President 


I. F. Freiberger, 
Cleveland Trust Co. 


48 years old. Practically all of his life 
has been spent in Cleveland. 


The statement is made by one whose 
opportunity for observation has been 
exceptional that Mr. Freiberger in his 
own field, is the leading figure in the 
United States today. With a_baek- 
ground of legal training, a keen mind 
and a most attractive personality, he 
has developed through 25 years of con- 
centrated effort, an extraordinary 
fomiliarity with the problems of ad- 
ministering estates and investing trust 
funds. Few men in his line of work 
have possessed his natural qualities. 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Ine. has been ap- 


pointed advertising agent for The 
Seward National Bank, of New York. 
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CRANDALL MADE COAST 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Fred A. Crandall, vice president of 
The National Bank of the Republic of 
Chieago, and one of the best known 
bankers in the country, has been ap- 
pointed Pacifie Coast representative of 
the “Republic’’. 

He will make headquarters in Los 
Angeles, and will include in his territory 
the States of California, 
Washington. 

Mr. Crandall is a past president of 
the Chicago Chapter of A. I. B. and has 
at times served as president of the Na- 
tional A. I. B.;,as a member of the 
Executive Council of the American 
Bankers Association ; as vice president of 
the A. B. A. for Illinois, and as chair- 
man of the Clearing House Section of 
the A. B. A. 


CHEMICAL OPENS BRANCH 


The Times Square Branch of the 
Chemical National Bank opened May 2 
in the Paramount Building at Broadway 
and 44th Street. This is the first of the 
old conservative commercial 
open a branch in the 
Times Square district. The bank’s of- 
ficial announcement about the new 
branch says, “It’s 103 years old the day 
it opens.” The bank was founded in 
1824 as the first bank on Broadway, be- 
ing located opposite St. Paul’s Chureh. 


Times Square then was nothing but | 


farming and grazing land. 
This office will be in charge of Mere- 
dith Wood, assistant vice president. 


Associated with him are the following | 


assistant managers:—Raymond C. Ball, 


Frederick J. Brettman, Jr., Walter D. | 


Lee, Harold J. Marsh. 


In January, 1927 the bank declared a | 
its | 


$500,000 stock dividend, raising 
eapital to $5,000,000. Its surplus and 
undivided profits are $19,000,000. The 


Chemical Bank is the outgrowth of the | 


old Chemical Manufacturing Co. which | 
was located in Greenwich Village. The 


charter of this company was amended 
to permit it to do a banking business, 
since it was very difficult at that time 
to secure bank charters. Since that time 
the name of the bank has remained un- 
changed. 

Perey H. Johnston is president of the 
Chemical Bank. 


F. H. RAWSON SEES GOOD 
FUTURE FOR FLORIDA 


“Conditions in Florida are funda- 
mentally sound, and rapidly approach- 
ing a basis of stability, which augurs 
well for her future,” declared Frederick 

- Rawson, chairman of the board of 
the Union Trust Co., Chicago, who has 
just returned from a two months’ stay 
in that state. 


“Among all the states which in the 
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| 
banks to | 
very heart of the | 


Oregon, and | 
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Chicago 
Correspondent 


—this institution offers 
complete facilities for all 
kinds of-domestic and for- 
eign banking transactions. 
Its position in the com- 
merce of the Chicago dis- 
trict is the result of more 
than 72 years of intimate as- 
sociation with industrial de- 
velopment in this territory. 
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THE BANK OF AMERICA 


Name changed from 
Greenebaum Sons Bank 
& Trust (ompany 


LaSalle and Madison Streets 
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| 
last few years have had their difficulties, 
due to inflation and deflation, Florida 
has perhaps received more than her 
share of attention,’ Mr. Rawson said, 
“beeause of the economic situation and 
and also the hurricane. Notwithstand- 
ing these difficulties, there exists a spirit 
of cheerfulness, optimism, and fine ¢o- 
operation. 
“The banking situation has improved, 
and I believe that the major difficulties 
| are very likely past. There are many | 
strong banks in Florida, and the men | 
| at the head of them are watching the 
situation closely and are seeing to it that | 
| those that need help get it. 
“Real estate values are now on a firm 
basis. There will be a good many fore- 



















SVPER —- AVTUMATIC 
A Calculating Machine 


MARCHANT 


































| Marchant Machines are 
showing profits of $1000 
a year—because—they are 






















































| designed to do more work 
closures, but on the other hand, it is 4g in less time with less Op- C 
interesting to see how many buyers are | jm ¢fator fatigue. 
keeping up their payments. It is also | TO CLEAR 
encouraging to see the amount of new DIAIS 
building in progress. The hotels are 
comfortably filled, and business generally | YOU 
“Not by counting the is proceeding on a sound basis. The | PRESS KEY 
years is the age of amodern soem Sag and por ye pra Clensenee le eavemeait 
Syl aha ale | reasonable prices, and living conditions | «il ia 
financial institution to be | are ideal; in fact, better than the old | sting all hendle “crank: 
discovered but by the boom days, when the streets were filled | ing.’ 























reckoning of its achieve- 
ments and experiences. On 
the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of its advent into the 
maelstrom of business life, 
Chicago Trust Company 
is, therefore, mature with 
the experience of a swiftly 
moving age and seasoned 
by the meeting and solving 
of problems as broad and 
as varied as if it had seen 


with automobiles, and the sidewalks with 
| their owners, real estate salesmen, try- | 
| ing to interest people in looking at a lot. 


% 
“Miami, more than any other part of | D, 

® 

© 







TO MULTIPLY 






Florida, was in the center of the hurri- | 
| eane of last spring, and one would have 


| PRESS ANOTHER 
| to look hard to find any trace of the | 


} \ f f = 

| damage here. As a matter of fact, very 

| few buildings were seriously injured, | pon ans eden Conn 
| the principal damage being to improperly | taneously. 

| constructed roofs and foundations. Busi- | 
| ness buildings, of the substantial type | 
| of construction which characterizes those | 
| of northern cities, escaped injury, as 
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a century of existence.” | did also residences which were reason- — ' 
| ably well built. READING KEY: 
| a BOARD 





Reprint from abrochure 
issued on this, the Bank’s, 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 
We shall gladly mail a 
copy on request. 
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CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY 


LuciusTeter JohnW.OLeary 
President Vice-President 
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Write or DECIDE SEE 
consult MARCHANT. 
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| R. T. FLATTERY PROMOTED | 
| BY UNION TRUST 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Union Trust Company, 



























wey PER — AVTUMATI 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHII 


New York Chicago Oakland 


Sold and serviced in all principal cities 
s of the world. a 
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Robert T. Flattery, Asst. Secre- | 
tary, Union Trust Co., Detroit. 
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METHODS 


OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 
PROMOTION FOR BANKS 


These are a few of the helpful articles to 
appear in the The Bankers Monthly in the 
near future. Don't miss a single issue. 


METHODS THAT BUILT A PROFITABLE 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


By A. R. DAHMS 
Vice President, Beloit State Bank, Beloit, Wis. 


Publicity and solicitation work carried out according to 
a plan based on a study of prospects. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUNG FOLKS SAVE 


By MARY B. REEVES 
Of the Philadelphia Savings Fund Society 


Five school boys tell how they learned to be thrifty. 
Why they are glad they have bank accounts. 


COOPERATIVE BANK ADVERTISING 
By CLAUD CHILTON 
How cight banks havé improved banking conditions and 
increased profits by educating customers with advertising. 


HOW TO MAKE A BANK OPENING 
* YIELD NEW BUSINESS 





BRANCHES throughout the Amer- 
icas, Spain, France and England. 


* GUATEMALA 


—our own branch 


Our Guatemala Branch is operated by old 
residents of the nation and functions in 
unison with this office. The benefits 
enabled American business through this 
branch are peculiarly enriched by our in- 
timate understanding of the needs and 
habits of the people of Guatemala 


Trade information furnished. 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LTD. 


39 years of Foreign and General Banking 


Represented by 
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opening day. 


By VIRGIL D. ALLEN, Jr. 
Assistant Vice President, First Bank & Trust Co. of Utica 


More than one-seventh of the people in Utica, New York, 
visited the new home of the First Bank & Trust Co. on 














Detroit, Robert T. Flattery was elected 
assistant-seeretary of the company. 

Mr. Flattery has been associated with 
the Union Trust Company since 1923, 
and his work in the New Business De- 
partment has been of such an nature as 
to merit the recognition of this promo- 
tion. 

The American Exchange Irving Trust 
Co. has announced the election of Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt to the advisory 
boards of the Company’s Lincoln and 
Pershing Square Offices. Mr. Vander- 
bilt, who is a son of the late Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt, is president of the Auto- 
motive Transportation Co. and of the 
Newport & Providence Railroad Co.; 
a director of the Rochester Gas & Elee- 
trie Co., the Mohawk Valley Co., and 
the Aquidnick National Exchange 
Bank and Savings Co. of Newport, 
Rhode Island. 


THREE NEW DIRECTORS OF 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN ST. LOUIS 


F. 0. Watts, President of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis has an- 
nounced the election of three new di- 
rectors. 

' The three men elected are prominent 
in business affairs and heads of three 
outstanding and nationally-known cor- 
Porations. They are: 





Harry Seullin, president, Scullin 
Steel Co. Mr. Seullin is also president 
of the Associated Industries of Mis- 
souri, member of the St. Louis Bond 
Supervisory Committee and former 
chairman of the board of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association. 





J. E. TAUSSIG 


HARRY SCULLIN 


James E. Taussig, president, Wabash 
Railroad Co. Mr. Taussig is also pres- 
ident of the Ann Arbor Railroad Co., 
vice chairman of the board of the New 
Jersey-Indiana and Illinois Railroad 


Co., and executive vice president of the 


Toledo and Western Railroad Co. 

William T. Nardin, vice president 
and general manager of the Pet Milk 
Co., and president of the American 
Milk Products Corporation of New 
York. 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


49 Broadway, New York 

















Customer’s 
Requirements 


have shaped the develop- 
ment of The Midland’s 
correspondent service. 





Here you will find com- 
plete facilities—and an 
organization genuinely 
desirous of handling every 
item to your complete 
satisfaction. 




















WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Get ten per cent more eth 
ciency thru Reed's Courier 


Service rules coupled with 


Reed s Merit Plan 
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This 
Booklet 


















Registered Mail Envelopes 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, Il. 


BANK OF ITALY LEADS IN 
NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS 


After nationalizing under the name 
of Bank of Italy, National Trust and 
Savings Association, an announcement 
was made that the bank and its many 
branches has a total of over 1,000,000 
depositors. This, the bank believes is 
the largest number of depositors as- 
sociated with any one banking institu- 
tion, in America. 

This bank was one of the first to na- 
tionalize after the passing of the Mec- 
Fadden act. 
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“Some men would use carrier 
Pigeons to save the post, were 
they sure of their return.’’— 


Word comes from Keokuk, Iowa of 


Get This Booklet 


On Securing Industrial Loans 
With Warehouse Receipts 


ET US SHOW YOU how the Lawrence System of Field 
Warehousing enables you to get title to any valuable 
merchandise the borrower may have without removing it 
from his plant. This eliminates third party claims and 
prevents a change of inventory without your knowledge. 


Send to our nearest office for the booklet 


= 
SYSTEM 
JAWRENCE WAREHOUSE 


A. T. GIBSON, PRESIDENT 


37 Drumm Street ... . San Francisco 29 South La Salle Street . . . Chicago 
Dexter-Horton Building . . . . Seattle W.P.Story Building . . . Los Angeles 
Gibson Terminal . . 


MPANY 





PETER HECO 


the death of Jacob Schouten, president 
of the Security State Bank of Keokuk. 


This bank 


is 


the youngest bank in 


Keokuk and the fastest growing institu- 
Mr. Schouten was a prom- 
nent business 


tion there. 


banker. 


man and a_ successful 





The question arises as to whether the 
price of a seat on the New York Stock 


Exchange 


will 


ever decrease. With 


sales having been made recently at $186, 


000, $190,000 and $194,000 


it seems 


possible that the limit must be in sight. 
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NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH 
CONDUCTING A PUBLICITy 
CAMPAIGN 


One of the active community ean. 
paigns is being eonducted by the Nor. 
folk-Portsmouth Chamber of Commeree, 
Norfolk, Va. Through some proof. 
reading error, information about this 
campaign was omitted from the table 
published with the article by Donald 
Jones in the April of Tue 
Bankers MONTHLY. 

Believing that other cities and the 
thousands of bank executives who read 
THE BanKeRS MONTHLY will be inter- 
ested in knowing what Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth is doing, we give here the com- 
plete information. 

A total fund of $300,000 is available, 
$100,000 to be spent each year for three 
years. This money was raised by priv- 
ate subscriptions taken from business 
houses and by city council action. The 
eity council of Norfolk contributed 
$15,000 per year and the city couneil 
of Portsmouth ‘contributed $3,000 per 
year. 

The purpose of the advertising cam- 
paign is to attract industry, tourists, 
and farmers. About three per cent of 
the money will be spent in local news- 
papers. The rest will be spent in 
newspapers in other cities such as New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Washington, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Detroit, and 
others; national magazines; financial 
magazines; and trade papers. 

F. E. Turin is manager of the adver 
tising board of the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Chamber of Commerce and has charge 
of the campaign. The campaign is 
handled by the J. Walter Thompson 
Co., 244 Madison Ave., New York City. 


issue 


WOOLEY BECOMES DIRECTOR 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Clarence M. Wooley, director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
and of the General Motors Corporation, 
and of the Gold Dust Corp., and the 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., has been 
elected a director of the General Elee- 
trie Company. Mr. Wooley is chairmar 
of the board of the American Radiator 
Co. 
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CONVENTION DATES 





National Conventions 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CREDIT MEN 
Week of June 5.......... Louisville, Ky: 


THE ROBERT MORRIS ASSOCIATES 
Week of June 5 Louisville, Ky- 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 


June 26-30 Denver 
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The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


hw AODERN, comprehensive 
MA commercial banking facili- : 
sale’ ties, and a highly developed 


credit information service available 
to customers— 


ccd) 


. 
<8 


‘ee 
08 


—because it builds 
good-will 
Depositors can readily identify 
National Safety Paper 
checks by their distinctive wavy 
line background— and they, there- 
fore, appreciate the service you 
render in extending this protec- 

tion. 

That is one reason why more 
and more banks are furnishing 
this protection—because they 
know it is appreciated. 


Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other special con- 
veniences for those ongpaphin foreign 
trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the admin= 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 
perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $31,000,000 = 

(HALLQNAT?: 
100 Broadway A 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. : 


Ask your lithographer to make your 
checks on National Safety Paper. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 
No ds CS a a's aul almes Detroit 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
Pacific Rocky Mountain States 


Lk Sen et eee South Poland 


MICHIGAN our 
June 18-24, On the steamer Noronic en route 
Detroit to Duluth 


Bank Advertising Rises. to 


Aug. 11-12-13, ......... Portland, Oregon MINNESOTA New Standards of Excel 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS Dg Pe ee er St. Paul lence Each Year 
ASSOCIATION 

One day Session, Denver, June 26 June 21-22 MISSISSIPPI Biloxi —~What will Your Bank do 

eee ee em | ree a blis] 

September 12, 13, 14, 15. . West Baden, Ind. MONTANA during 1927 Co establish Its 

INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSN. July 21-22-23... 02... scenes, Helena Leade rship in this as in 
OF AMERICA NEBRASKA other respects? 

Week of Sept. 25......... as: Wii cic ee iccssesaiaee eee Omaha 4 rape 
MORRIS PLAN BANKERS ASSN. NEVADA —The day when one ban 
Sept. 26-27-28 ............ Newport, R. I. July 21-22-23.................. Reno could create an advertising 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION NEW MEXICO campaign of leadership is 

October 24-29. Houston, Tex. October 20-22................... Deming 


State Conventions 


NEW YORK 


dead:—but Your Bank can 





ARIZON FONW Co cice cates Washington, D. C. still control the leading 
A 
October 13-14 Flagstaff NORTH DAKOTA campaign for 1ts entire 
Fes June 15-16...................Jamestown Siading shnitos 
ARKANSAS rading territory 
Postponed OHIO 
<p dmeoan -y , gt) ere ed Cedar Point 
. o- 
RR RES Estes Park OREGON 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA June 2-3-4 ........... Gearhart-by-the-Sea 
June 8-12.00, Hot Springs, Va. PENNSYLVANIA _ 
ID AHO Rk | ee ee ee eee Pittsburgh 
June 14-15 SOUTH CAROLINA 
eae a ee Asheville 
June 23-24 i case D ill SOUTH DAKOTA 
Dat See eeik cuwaaaies ieee er 
INDIANA UTAH WEST VIRGINIA 
September MN oS oe Indianapolis . a ea Salt Lake City WN GS... odd idx nates wuss Clarksburg 
IOWA VIRGINIA WISCONSIN 
. . eas Des Moines June 23-24-25............. VirginiaBeach June 21-22-23 .................. Madison 
KENTUCKY WASHINGTON WYOMING 
vas Lexington June 9-10-11.................0.. Tacoma August........ (tentative)... Thermopolis 
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NEW YORK AND ILLINOIS 


HE 
York 


from usual 


the state of New 
pleasing variation 
routing this vear for they 
will hold the annual convention of the 
New York Bankers 
Washington, D. C. 

This plan of outside of 
state and to a place of historical, 
cial, national interest, might well 
be copied by other associations. The 
headquarters will be at the Mayflower 
Hotel and the dates are June 6-8. 

Inquiries received by the state asso- 
ciation office indicate that many di- 
rectors and their wives will accompany 
officers of banks, to this year’s conven- 
tion. The association will provide 
special information for delegates which 
will enable them to make the best of 
their time while in the national eapital. 
President Chase also announces that 
the Hotel Mayflower in Washington 
will send out information regarding 
sightseeing trips beforehand. This may 
be a great help to delegates. 


bankers of 


have a 


Association in 


the 
finan- 


ry j r 
going 


and 


Michigan has an interesting variation 
from the usual routine too. The Mich- 
igan State Bankers Association conven- 
tion will be held on board the steamer 
Noronie enroute from Detroit to Duluth 
and return. 


The 


secretary of 


ing information regarding the 


Carleton A. Chase, President, New 
York State Bankers Association. 


convention: 


The annual convention of the Illinois 


Performance 


Writes Bright Blue 


Turns Jet 


lack 


~Its. Waterproof 
and Everlasting 


TX ‘ Pana | 


nul, inlutnal 


ANF ORS 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
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the Illinois Bankers 
Association supplies us with the follow- 
Illinois 


PLAN BIG STATE CONVENTIONS 


Bankers Association, which will be held 
in Danville, June 23 and 24 will be the 
thirty-seventh. The convention head. 
quarters will be at the new Wolford 
Hotel of which Danville is justly proud 

Wednesday, June 22, designated 
“Assembly Day,” will be devoted to 
meetings of committees and the Expe. 
utive Council, the first session of the 
convention being held the morning 95 
the 23d. There will be three sessions, 
two on the 23d and one the 
the 24th. 

While the not entirely 
completed, some of the prineipal 
speakers who have accepted a place oy 
it are: M. A. Traylor, president of the 
American Bankers Association, and 
president of the First National Bank, 
Chieago, on “The MeFadden Act and 
Other Things;” Senator A. S. Cuth- 
bertson, Bunker Hill, Illinois, op 
“Bringing the Criminal Law Up 1 
Date;”’ Charles H. Meyer, chief ex. 
aminer of Chieago Clearing House As- 
sociation, on “Clearing House Super- 
vision vs. Deposit Guarantee Legisla- 
tion;” Charles A. Ewing of Decatur, 
who is the author of a plan to remedy 
the agricultural situation; H. E. Read 
of St. Louis, Mo., Editor for MeMillan 
& Company of New York, on “Banking 
—The Greatest Business in the World;” 
W. L. Barnhart of the National Surety 
Co. of New York, an expert on forgery 
matters, on “Criminal Psychology;” 
G. Gale Gilbert, chief of the seeuritie: 
department of the office of the seecre- 
tary of state of Illinois; C. W. 
Swengel, the association’s new 
director. 

The Danville bankers have not yet 
announced all the details of the enter- 
tainment that will be provided, but ar- 
rangements are being made for a dinner 
dance the evening of the 23d which wil! 
be held in the Masonic Temple and will 
be the big social event of the convention. 
In addition there will be a smoker for 
the men the evening of the 22d and 
various entertainment will be provided 
for the ladies in attendance. 

All indications are for a large attend- 
ance and with Danville’s facilities and 
the well-known spirit of hospitality o 
its bankers which was so well demon- 
strated in 1916 when the association's 
convention was held there, we feel justi- 
fied in predicting that the thirty-seventh 
annual meeting will be the best in the 
history of the organization. 


morning of 


program is 


publicity 


George Williams was elected to suc 
ceed Charles A. Anderson as cashier of 
the Citizens National Bank of Irwin, 
Pennsylvania, the change taking effect 


April 15. 
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||| Read this Book Free! 


By simply signing and sending the coupon it will be 
fe placed on your desk at once. 


Examine it carefully. Keep it five days at our 
expense. If you don’t agree that it is worth many 


times the price, return it and there is no obligation. 


“How Banks Increase Their Business” is the 
best seller of current banking literature and hundreds 
have expressed their appreciation of such a compre- 
I hensive report on tried and tested plans for building 
bank business in all departments. 


. Examine a copy now, at our expense, and see if 
you don’t agree with others who have read it. 


5 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


is 5 RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, 

ti- 536 South Clark Street, Chicago. 

th § Please send me on approval copies of G. Prather Knapp’s book, ‘‘How Banks Increase Their Business."" Within 
he five days after receipt, I'll send you $ (at the rate of $5.00 per copy), or return the books. 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


How it was founded, how it has developed, how it 
does its work, how it serves the world 


By LEONARD J. REID, M. A. 


Assistant Editor of ‘The Economist’’, London, England 


ODAY the Bank of England is 233 

years old, its charter having been 
granted on July 27, 1694. Thus the 
“Old Lady of Threadneedle Street’”’—to 
use the name by which it is familiarly 
known in financial circles in London and 
in a large part of the world—is indeed 
“old”. And outwardly the “Old Lady” 
shows signs of her maturity, especially 
since lacks the grace of 
beauty. 

Unlike many central banks, the Bank 
of England is distinctly plain; in facet, 
it is said—and one can readily believe it 
—that it is commonly mistaken for a 
prison. Yet these grim walls bear wit- 
ness to a story as strong in human inter- 
est as a romance; and behind them a 
power is wielded that is felt in greater 
or less degree in almost every corner of 
the civilized globe. Let these walls, then, 
so far as they will, lay bare their secret. 

The bank did not make its first ap- 
pearance like a second Minerva, invinci- 
ble and completely armed. The eircum- 


she saving 





Grocers’ Hall where the Bank of England was first lo- 
cated. This is a reproduction from an engraving of 1696. 
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stances of its origin were extremely 
unpropitious and its earlier years were 
an unceasing struggle for existence. Wil- 
liam Paterson is generally said to be the 
founder of the bank. Less than justice 
has been done to his name. 

Though frequently described as a 
Scotsman and an adventurer, he was, 
according to a leading authority, “bred 
in England from his infaney” and hard- 
ly merited the description “adventurer” 
in its opprobrious sense. He made a 
careful study of trade and finance and 
was eften consulted by the government 
on these and kindred questions. 

In 1691 Paterson, with one or two 
others, pointed out the necessity of 
founding the Bank of England, their 
ease for it being chiefly based upon 
grounds. But for several 
vears the scheme did not attract a large 
measure of attention in official circles. 

In 1694, however, the government of 
the day, being engaged in a costly con- 
tinental war, were on the verge of bank- 


economic 
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ruptey and were therefore earnestly 
seeking means of raising funds. It was 
then that the proposal to establish the 
Bank of England was revived. 

At length, after numerous difficulties, 
a bill was passed through parliament 
authorizing its establishment. The bank 
was to be styled—as it is still styled— 
the “Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England” and was to have a capital 
of £1,200,000, the whole of which was to 
be advanced to the government. 

The circumstances of the foundation of 
the bank were a bitter disappointment to 
William Paterson, who described it 
merely as “a lame expedient”. Though 
there were many doubts as to whether 
the necessary capital would be fortheom- 
ing, the £1,200,000 was subscribed in 
less than a fortnight. The bank opened 
for business on January 1, 1695, its first 
abode being a modest building called 
Grocers’ Hall. The reason for this 
choice, it is said, was that the bank’s first 
governor, Sir John Houblon, was a meti- 





The Bank of England as it will appear after being 
modeled. The process of remodelling is now going 0”. 
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whose 
At the 
opening, the bank had only 54 clerks 
and its salary list totalled no more than 
£4,300 per annum, while its deposits 
were stored in a chest of the approxi- 
mate dimensions of a seaman’s locker. 

Addison, the distinguished English 
essayist, has left us a pleasant picture 
of the bank in these earlier years. 

“Tn one of my late rambles,” he wrote 
in 1711, “I looked into the great hall 
where the bank is kept and was not a 
little pleased to see the directors, secre- 
taries and clerks, with all the other mem- 
bers of that wealthy corporation, ranged 
in their several stations, according to the 
parts they act in that just and regular 
economy.” 

But the bank’s path was by no means 
as easy as might be inferred from Addi- 
son. Indeed, it was “borne down by 
jealous rivalry; struggling for a pre- 
earious existence; its notes at a heavy 
discount, without specie to meet the de- 
mands of its creditors; compelled to ad- 
vertise for defaulters; and actually 
obliged to eash notes payable on demand 
in quarterly installments.” 

At last, however, the bank had suffi- 
ciently surmounted its difficulties to 
justify its seeking a building of its own. 
A site in Threadneedle Street was ac- 
cordingly chosen and building proceeded 
apace. Thus the first business was 
transacted in the Threadneedle Street 
building on June 5, 1734. The bank was 
then hardly visible from Threadneedle 
Street, being approached by an arched 
court. 

A contemporary writer tells us that 
“it was comparatively a small structure, 
almost invisible to passers-by being sur- 
rounded by many others”, including the 
Church of St. Christopher-le-Stocks. 

It was during these first years in 
Threadneedle Street that the bank’s 
world-famous nick-name, the “Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street” was coined. But 
why “Old Lady?” As Early as 1695, a 
medallion appeared, and still appears, 
on the bank’s notes. It consists of a 
seated draped figure, with the head un- 
covered, holding a sprig in one hand 
and a spear in the other; and through- 
out more than 200 years it has remained 
substantially the same. In this medal- 
lion, according to the more recent author- 
ities, we have, if only by reason of the 
extraordinary persistence of the essen- 
tial details, a perfectly reasonable ex- 
planation of the origin of the phrase, 
the “Old Lady of Threadneedle Street.” 

The fact that the Chureh of St. 
Christopher was one of the Bank’s first 
neighbours lends special interest to one 
part of the bank’s present site. Again, 
the passing of years gave rise to the 
heed for more ample accommodation and 
also room for development. 


In 1765, the bank bought the reetory 
and garden of the Church. And the 
Chureh itself was soon to be no more. 


ber of the Grocers’ Company, 
finances were in a bad way. 
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Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout 1 system of over goo branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the w orld. 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 


accumulated experience equip it for the character- 
istic service it places at its customers’ disposal. 


Authorised Capital: $165,000,000 
($5=£1) 


New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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In the Gordon .Riots of 1780, when for 
several days a mob roamed London burn- 
ing, looting and spoiling, the bank was 
feebly, but abortively, attacked by the 





founder of 


William Paterson, 
The Bank of England. 


rioters. But the authorities, fearing 
that in the event of another attack the 
Chureh tower might become a dangerous 
fortress, had the Chureh demolished. 
None the less, the churchyard remained 
and today it is the Garden Court, a 
pleasant place of bloom and greenery in 
summer days. 

The majority of the bones were re- 
moved as recently as 1867. But aceord- 
ing to tradition, the Garden Court 


shelters the bones of no ordinary being. 
Onee, 


when body-snatchers practised 
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their nefarious calling, the bank had a 
clerk named Jenkins, who was six feet 
six inches high. He was thus likely to 
attract the attention of the body- 
snatchers; but in order to defeat their 
evil designs he was buried, of his own 
wish, in the Garden Court. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Garden Court is doomed to dis- 
appear in the rebuilding scheme. 

It was around this time that one of 
the Old Lady’s most famous characters, 
Abraham Newland, could regularly be 
seen in the bank’s precinets. The son 
of a baker, he entered the bank’s service 
in 1748, being then 18, and became chief 
eashier in 1782. Until he retired from 
this office in 1807 he never slept out of 
the bank. 

He was more than economical, for 
each day his domestic expenditure was 
entered in books of account, as if it had 
been the bank’s momentous transaction. 
Shortly before his death, in the year of 
his retirement, he wrote his epitaph 
thus: 

Beneath this stone old Abraham lies: 

Nobody laughs, and nobody cries, 

Where he is gone, and how he fares, 

No one knows and no one eares. 


Cash Payments Suspended 


The year 1797 is memorable in the 
bank’s history, for then, by government 
command, the bank suspended payments 
in cash. This suspension lasted nearly 
a quarter of a century and was marked 


































































































Foreign Depts. { 











LIMITED 


MEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE 


GOVERNING OFFICE - MANCHESTER 
193 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire and North Wales 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS ARRANGED 
The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 


20 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON E.C.3 
AND MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER 














Envelopes for Every Purpose 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, III. 











































































































Head Office: 











LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Over 1,700 Offices in England & 




















Wales, and several in India 


and Burmah. 




















(3lst December, 1926.) ($5=£1.) 


DEPOSITS, &c. $1.738,267,290 
ADVANCES, &c. $973.787,595 


























The Bank has Agents and 

Correspondents throughout the 

British Empire and in all parts 

of the World, and is closely 

associated with the following 
Banks :— 


fhe National Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
Bank of London & South America Ltd. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 
Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 
The British Italian Banking Corporation, Ltd. 





































































































“How frequent fine words go by 


post in frayed envelopes.” — 
PETER HECO 
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by the same signs of currency inflation 
as those with which a great part of the 
world has been tragically familiar in 
recent times. The step, however, was 
largely inevitable, because England was 
engaged in a life-and-death continental 
struggle, which was as formidable in 
relation to the world’s resources at that 
time as the European war of our day. 

In any case, the bank emerged with 
no diminution of status. In the nine- 
teenth century the bank passed through 
several severe crises. During one of the 
worst—near the middle of the century— 
the bank was at one moment even faced 
with bankruptey. Indeed, the situation 
was saved only by a friendly loan from 
the Bank of France. Despite these diffi- 
culties, the bank gradually increased both 
in size and financial importance. 

Today the stories of the bank’s trials 
and expedients are scarcely credible. We 
see it—to deal with it architecturally 
first—a large building, oceupying an 
island site. But its outward appearance 
of solidity is at present misleading, 
much of the bank being merely a shell. 

For some time past the building has 
been inadequate for its needs. The bank 
has had to take other offices in the city, 
resulting in a considerable proportion of 
its work being done outside the Thread- 
needle Street building. This was ob- 
viously unsatisfactory and a while ago 
an extensive reconstruction scheme, 
which will require ten years for com- 
pletion, was begun. Hence the present 
hollowness of a great part of the bank. 

The rebuilding will completely alter 
the aspect of a famous city landmark. 
A number of stories will be added, but an 
attempt has been made to make the new 
structure harmonize, so far as this is 
possible, with the bank as it has long 
been known. To this end, the present 
outer walls will be retained and a new 
garden court will be laid out in the 
centre of the site. 
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This rebuilding must be taken as a 
reflection of the importance of the Bank 
of England in Britain’s 
financial organization. Briefly, the 
bank’s duties are fourfold. It acts ag 
banker to the other banks—the joint 
stock banks—and to the government. Jf 
is the only English body outside the 
treasury possessing note-issuing powers, 
and is the arbiter of the money market. 


present-day 


Not a Government Bank 


It is in no sense of the word a govern. 
ment bank. The government keeps its 
balances at the Bank of England, em. 
ploys the bank to perform certain clerkly 
duties in connection with the national 
debt and often approaches the bank for 
a temporary overdraft. But the govern. 
ment does not own a fraction of the 
bank’s capital or interfere in its internal 
affairs in any way. Naturally the bank 
and the treasury are in frequent consul. 
tation, but the bank’s independence has 
never been in question. 

It is easy to appreciate that the war 
caused a substantial addition to the 
bank’s duties. In particular, it had an 
immense amount of work to do in eon- 
nection with the war loans. 

Today our national debt is approx- 
imately £7,500,000,000, which is roughly 
ten times greater than it was before the 
war. Of one security—five per cent war 
loan—there are some £2,000,000,000 out- 
standing. 

The bank is noted for the expedition 
with which it deals with new issues of 
capital and throughout these trying days 
it never allowed its reputation in this 
respect to suffer. 

More recently, its chief pre-oceupation 
has been the restoration and maintenance 
of our gold standard. Neither of these 
efforts has been spectacular, but they 
have called for banking qualities of the 
highest order; and the results have been 
received with general satisfiaction by 
competent authorities. 

Nor is the reconstruction merely a 
reflection of its importance in the finan- 
cial organization of Britain. It is said 
that the great men know no nationality; 
they are citizens of the world. And if, 
as is certain, the Bank of England is a 
great bank, it has not confined its bank- 
ing services to Britain. 

Exactly what part the Bank of Eng- 
land, under the enlightened leadership of 
Mr. Montagu Norman, has played in the 
economic reconstruction of Europe is 
not yet widely known; it may not be 
widely known for many days to come. 
But this much is certain: the “Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street”, drawing upon 
her immense experience, has played 4 
part that will some day constitute one 
of the fairest pages in British history. 

Thus the “Old Lady’s” 233d birth- 
day finds her still undergoing a process 
of expansion, a commanding figure in her 
country of origin and in the world a 
large. 
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UNION TRUST OF DETROIT 
TO BUILD 


A magnificent 40-story skyseraper, 
typifying Detroit’s lofty business and 
industrial aspirations, and covering an 
entire Griswold street block, is soon to 
be erected by the Union Trust Co. as 
its new home. Plans for the new build- 
ing, which will be one of the tallest and 
most beautiful not only in Detroit but 
in the country, are being prepared by 
Smith, Hinchman, and Grylls and Don- 
aldson and Meier. It will extend along 
the east side of Griswold street from 











A drawing of the new Union Trust 
building 


Congress to Larned street, on a lot 80 
by 270 feet, and will be known as the 
Union Trust Building. 

The rapid growth of the Union Trust 
Co. particularly in reflection of De- 
troit’s amazing industrial strides since 
the war, has necessitated the present 
step. The present main building on the 
northeast corner of Griswold and Con- 
gress streets, into which the company 
moved in 1896, was originally tenanted 
in part by other firms, but the Union 
Trust gradually absorbed much of this 
room by taking it over as leases expired. 

In November, 1924, the growth of the 
Union Trust Company forced rental of 
the entire first floor of the Huron Build- 
ing, just across Congress street, which 
has sinee been known as the Annex. 
Even this expansion proved inadequate. 
On Feb. 11, 1925, the Huron Building 
and the adjacent property, with Gris- 
wold street frontage totaling 220 feet, 
Were purchased by the Union Trust 
Company, looking toward the time when 
the entire block might be acquired as a 
site for its new home. The recent 
completion of transactions whereby the 
Standard Savings and Loan Association, 
eupant of the northeast 
Griswold and Larned streets, obtained 
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Stockholders’ Uncalled Liability 
Cash and Due from Banks 


Acceptances 


U. S. Government Securities 


of Credit 


Subscribed Capital and Surplus 


Capital and Surplus paid in 
Undivided Profits 









PAUL M. WARBURG 
Chairman 





INTERNATIONAL 
- ACCEPTANCE BANK 


INCORPORATED 


Condensed "Statement, December 31, 1926 


RESOURCES 
. .. .$5,000,000.00 


Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans Secured by 


Customers’ Liability a/c Acceptances and Letters 


LIABILITIES 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding .._. 
Reserve for Taxes, Dividends, etc. 


52 Cedar Street, New York 








ree Peer ree $11,076,476.67 
10,965,459.92 
11,495,726. 16 
19,777,785.68 


52,306,631.97 
$105,622,080.40 


$15,250,000.00 ° 
$10,250,000.00 
3,902,703.49 
35,876,466.00 
55,200,008.38 
392,902.53 
$105,622,080.40 


F. ABBOT GOODHUE 
President , 














a new site at Griswold street and Jef- 
ferson avenue, left the way clear for 
the building plans. 


THE GOEBEL BANKS 
MERGE 


The Commereial National Bank of 
Kansas City, Kans., and the Commer- 
cial State Bank of Kansas City, Kans., 
have merged under the name of Com- 
mereial National Bank of Kansas City. 
P. W. Goebel is chairman of the board 
of the united banks. Mr. Goebel was 
president of the American Bankers 
Association in 1916 and has_ been 
prominent for many years in A. B. A. 
work. 

The capital of the merged bank was 
increased to $750,000 with a surplus of 
$250,000. The deposits of the consoli- 
dated bank total about $9,500,000. 
The Commercial State Bank formerly 
did almost entirely a savings business 
and it will be conducted now as a sav- 
ings department of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank. 

In addition to Mr. other 
officers who helped organize the orig- 
inal bank and are still holding office are 
the following: Dr. J. R. Chapman, E. 
S. MeAnany and W. T. Maunder. The 
president of the new bank is Charles 
L. Brokaw and the eashier is C. J.. 
3ishop. 


Goebel, 
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At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Ardmore National Bank 
and Trust Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
John Phillips was elected president. 


A LEAF FROM BUSINESS FOR 


. THE RELIEF OF AGRICULTURE 


(Continued from page 19) 


farmer of the South, that it was the 
wheat farmer of the West, that it was 
the corn-belt farmer of the Mississippi 
Valley. But did it ever occur to you 
that the vegetable farmer might be af- 
fected with this same disease of de- 
flation ? No one ever thought of apply- 
ing this remedy to him. Did it ever 
oceur to you that the fruit farmer, the 
citrus farmer of California and Florida 
might also be affected by the surplus ? 

The dairy farmer of the North was 
also left out of consideration entirely. 
Nobody ever thought that this remedy 
could serve as a means of curing his 
ills. The poultry farmer was also left 
out. 

The next legislative panacea offered 
us was to make it easier to borrow 
money, just as if running into debt was 
the solution of the difficulty. Placing 
government credit at the command of 
the farmer has undoubtedly operated to 
the benefit of agriculture. Where it is 
rightly used, it is helpful, but it has not 
always been rightly used. 
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Affiliated Banks: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland. 





A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates nearly 2400 branches in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in 
all parts of the world. The Bank has Offices in the Atlantic 
Liners Aguitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign 
branch office at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for 
the use and convenience of visitors in London, 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE : 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 

















26.6% greater size in 
Reed's Mass-magazine 
Plan for 1927, but no in- 


crease in price. 


See it for yourself. 





There are some farmers today who 
wish that it had not been quite so easy 
to borrow money as it has been in the 
past because they are beginning to find 
that the inevitable day does sooner or 
later come when the banker ealls for 


not only the interest but the principal - 


on that obligation. 

~The third salve has been offered—the 
newest one—to make easier the path- 
way for cooperative endeavor. All that 
you have to do today is to wave that 
magie wand “cooperation,” and all 
farm difficulties will immediately dis- 
appear. 

Now I wonder whether there is any 
government that can make people co- 
operate, that can make men sink their 
likes and dislikes, lose their individual- 
ity and collectively act in a way for the 
common good.. I wonder, if such is the 
ease, whether there will be any differ- 
ence in the principles that now govern 
snecessful corporations. 

As far as I ean find out, the biggest 
difference corpora- 
tion effort and suecessful cooperative 
effort,is that one has an extra “o.” The 
same fundamental principles must ob- 
tain, efficiency in management, or either 
goes down. 


between successful 


Now from the standpoint of this eo- 
operative panacea which is so frequent- 
ly offered, my feeling is very definite 









indeed that the probable success of co- 
operative effort will lie in organization 
from the bottom up rather than from 
the top down. 

Too frequently the farmer has been 
led to think that out of cooperation he 
is going to seeure his benefits mainly 
through higher perfectly 
fallacious idea, for there is much more 
to be gained in cooperation through the 
‘vedium of improved, orderly marketing 
and standardization of quality than 
there is through rising prices from this 
channel. 


prices—a 


Cooperation requires, per se, concerted 
action, a thing exceedingly difficult to 
secure in the minds of the individual- 
istic farmer, for there are no individuals 
in America who are more individualistic 
than our farm people. If we are to wait 
for cooperation as a solution of our 
agricultural ills, it is perfectly certain 
that a good many of the patients may 
die before the eure is effected. 

I am a firm believer in the efficient 
cooperative movement as an aid in the 
solution of our agricultural problems, 
but why wait a decade or perhaps two 
decades for the results of cooperative 
effort when per chance we have at hand 
a remedy that can be utilized and im- 
mediately applied to the case in hand 
with a perfectly definite knowledge on 
our part that it will secure far -better 
results in the main than will be pos- 
sible through cooperative effort. 

Now the farmers of America have it 
at the present moment within their 
power to use this remedy which, when 
used, will give results all out of com- 
parison with those which are probable 
to be secured through cooperative enter- 
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prise. In other words, if farmers of 
Ameri¢a will take a leaf out of presen! 
day business methods and apply it t 
heir own problems, they will have , 
relief in agriculture that they don’t haye 
to wait for consolidated, cooperatiy, 
effort on the part of the farmers, 
Business suffered exactly the 
stme way as has the farmer. Busines 
has suffered through rising  eosts 
through increased taxes, through wage 


has 


increases and what is tantamount to the 
same thing through a reduction in hous 
of labor—all factors contributing to the 
increased cost of production—and ye 
business has come through in some way 
or other in a way that is far ahead of 
the farmer. 


How Industry Keeps Its Profit 

What is the reason of it? Mr. Sehwah 
has recently said that the net income of 
the steel industry is being maintained 
at the present time in spite of the fact 
that costs have increased and that steel 
is being sold at $5 a ton less than it was 
a few years ago. How has that beep 
Only in one was 
—through industrial efficiency, through 
the improvement of methods in one way 
or another that have increased the labo: 
output per unit to that degree that cost: 
of production have actually been re- 
duced through improvement in method 
of earrying on work. 


brought about ? 


Industrial enterprises on a large seale 
are spending millions today on researeh. 
Look at what the General Electric, 
Westinghouse, and the oil companies are 
spending for research, purely for the 
reason that thereby they know that it 
will be possible for them to reduce the 
costs of production with reference to 
their commodities to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

Years ago Andrew Carnegie said that 
he would give any man a million dollars 
who would show him how he could pro 
duce a ton of steel for ten cents les 
than it was being produced in the Home- 
stead mills. When you find a Seoteb- 
man who is willing to give away 4 
million dollars for anything, you want 
to chase that fellow up and find out 
what it is he is after. 

He can well afford to do it. Why! 
Because he could get that back throug 
his large turnover of business in a very 
short time. 


What Farmers Can Do 

Secretary Jardine is authority for # 
recent statement that there has been a! 
increase in output of  agriculturd 
workers since 1913 of 20 per cent and 
that, by the way, is a big factor in the 
production of a surplus at the presetl 
moment which confronts us under agt 
cultural conditions. It is doubtful that 
business has any such opportunity ® 
exists in agriculture today to reduce the 
cost of production through improved 
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Readers will confer a favor 





methods of production. 

I want to give you just two or three 
instanees which will clinch the accuracy 
of that statement. Take the matter of 
corn. The figures which I have from 
the Iowa State College at Ames with 
reference to the production of corn in 
two solid counties—the banner counties 
ot Iowa—show a variation in range of 
cost of production from 15 cents to 75 
cents a bushel. 5 

I saw the results a few days ago of 
similar conditions found in _ Illinois 
where through the introduction of one 
single agency, namely improvement in 
the use of seed corn from certain select- 
cd, high grade conditions, that the cost 
of producing corn on 80 acre fields—not 
merely little plots but 80 acre fields 
—was reduced from 52 cents a bushel 
to 20 cents a bushel. 


I tell you the manufacturer who had 
it within his power to reduce the tost 
of his product from 52 cents to 20 cents 
per unit of production would be tickled 
to death with the opportunities of meet- 
ing competition under those conditions. 

Take cotton, for instance. The 
economie unit heretofore has been a 
negro and a mule and a single row culti- 
vator, and hand-picking of the product. 
Now the four-row planter, the four- 
row cultivator and this new shredding 
process of picking the cotton enables a 
picker to pick 1,000 pounds of cotton 
per day, I am told. 

The farmer doesn’t know where he 
stands half the time. He lacks accurate 
knowledge as to the relative merits of 
various farm enterprises. 

This is the place of all places where 
bankers can be of more service to farm- 
ers than in any other way. Bankers 
ean assist farmers in charting their own 
courses so they ean find out which of the 
various enterprises on farms are making 
money and which are losing money. 

The progressive farmer knows that 
the same as a progressive banker knows 
his business, but .I know enough about 
the banking business to know that there 
are some bankers who don’t know where 
their income comes from. At the end 
of the year, they are in just about the 
same shape as the farmer. 

The farmer who is progressive is not 
the one who is hollering his head off for 
legislative relief. 

The way out for the farmer is (1) to 
become a business man, (2) to adopt 
business methods, to adapt himself to 
the same kind of conditions and be as 
sufficiently mobile as is our manufactur- 
er or our business man in the ordinary 
channels of his trade, (3) to rely less 
upon political promises and more upon 
individual initiative, (4) to work toward 
cooperatve endeavor, but in the mean- 
time not to wait for cooperative en- 
deavor to solve all of these problems be- 
cause individually he can do something 
at the present time. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 





BANK EXECUTIVE, CASHIER, 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 


Capable, energetic, practical bank executive, 
age 44, married, 20 years experience in general 
banking. and as National Examiner and Na- 
tional Receiver, desires to make conneetion with 


good bank in Wis.. Ill, Ind., or Ia. Personal 
interview desired. Address Box 450, Care 
BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 So. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 6*-1 ti 


A GOOD BANKING PROPOSITION 


Here is an opportunity for a young Banker 
of sterling qualities, ability, good reputation 
and $25,000 to buy the Management of one of 
the cleanest and best National Banks in a small 
town in Tennessee. A splendid money making 
connection. The present Banker retiring. Ad 
dress, Box “Tennessee,” Care BANKERS 
MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago; Ill. 6*-1 ti. 


POSITION WANTED 


Bank Cashier (Pennsylvania) age 39, mar- 
ried, with 20 years active bank experience,—3 
years Trust Officer, 5 years Assistant Cashier, 
and 10 years Cashier, desires a change of 
position. Splendid reference and a very good 
reason for a change can be furnished. Address 
Box 225, Care BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 South 
Clark St., Chicago, Il. 6*-1 ti 


SITUATION WANTED 


Banker with twelve years experience in gen- 
eral banking, also served three years as Bank 
Examiner, desires to connect with a good bank. 
Can handle any department of modern banking. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Highest references. 
Address, Box 175, fare THE BANKERS MONTHLY, 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 6*-1 ti 


VAULT CUSTODIAN 


Time to replenish your stock of Record Cards. 
Alphabetical or numerical. Simple, complete 
and easily readable system for banks record of 
box renters. Samples and prices upon request. 
Safety Deposit Record Company, P. O. Box 
2525, Sta. “A"’, South Bend, Ind. 6* -+t.f. 


ATENTS. 2 
Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
724-9th St., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti. 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. 8S. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 


Stationers, Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti. 
SAFES—Used, Screw Door, Bank Safes, De- 
posit Boxes, Vaults, etc. John Murray, 126 E. 
Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


6*—12 ti 


Federal Bill Straps 
Made of heavy Kraft 
Sanitary Adhesive 
Stick quickly —Hold securely 
Sold by 
700 Bank Stationers 
Write for 
Complete Catalog of 
Coin Wrappers 

Coin 
Lead Seals 


Coin Trays 
Wrapper Cabinets 







The C.L.DOWNEY CO 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEED ENVELOPES? 
WRITE HECO—CHICAGO 
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Why Write Letters 


When You Want Information About 
Bank Services and Supplies? 


HE “ Bankers’ Secretary” service was inaugurated by The 

Bankers Monthly to facilitate the securing of accurate, reli- 
able information and price quotations from manufacturers con- 
cerning both new and standard devices and services that are before 
the bank buying public. 


Through its use it is only necessary for you to make a few marks 
on the coupon below, mail it, and save yourself the task of writing 
a number of letters. 


This service costs you nothing. It is a part of our service to you 
as a subscriber to The Bankers Monthly. 
of the bank items. If the ones you need are not there, use the 


space provided for special listings. 


Listed below are a few 
Manufacturers are re- 


quested to send their 
latest catalogs,adver- 
tising matter, and all 
ether data to ‘‘The 
Bankers’ Secretary.’ 


All you need do is indicate what you wish on the coupon below 
and mail it to the Bankers’ Secretary. You will then be placed 
in touch with the sources of supply and with definite and complete 
data that will save you time and may save you money. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY 


“THE BANKERS’ SECRETARY,” Banking Publications Department 
Rand McNally & Company, 536 South Clark St., Chicago. 
Checked below are items I am interested in buying and about which I wish you to give me the 
latest information: 


OAdvertising, Checking Accounts (Christmas Savings C2 Nameplates 


OAdvertising Posters ODesigners, Vault O Partitions, Mirrored 


ODoors, Vault O Personal 
counts) 


OD Advertising, Savings Dept. 
DO Architects, Bank 


OBinders, Loose Leaf 


Solicitation (New Ac- 
ODoors, Vault, Automatic Locking 

Device OSigns, Electric (Outdoor) 
OOEquipment, Bank and Office 
OHold-Up Alarms 





OTellers, Automatic Receiving 
O Vault Lockers 


OBooklets, Advertising 
OBoxes, Safety Deposit 





OBulletin Boards 

OBurglar Alarms 

O Certificates, Stocks and Bonds 
OChests, Steel 





This 





OInks 

OLinings, Vault 

OLocks, Time and Combination 
OLocks, Safety Deposit 

List Changes Each Month 


OVault Reinforcing 
O Vault Systematizers 
Wickets 


2 Window Displays 








Also please send me information about— 
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